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Send us your best shot! 
2008 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 


Florida Wildlife Magazine is pleased to announce its 2008 photo contest. Winning entries will be published in 
the January/February 2009 issue of Florida Wildlife and posted on the magazine’s Web site. 


Rules: 


+ Wildlife pictured must be live — 
pictures of mounted wildlife are not 
eligible. Images of domestic animals 


(dogs, cats, cattle, etc.) are not eligible. 
Images must be taken within the state 


of Florida. 


after this date will be automatically 
disqualified and returned to the 
entrant. 


Employees of the FWC and their 
immediate families are not eligible. 
Photographs previously submitted 
to or published by Florida Wildlife 
Magazine or any other FWC 
publications are not eligible. 


One-time publication rights to each 
photograph must be available. 

All entries will be judged by Florida 
Wildlife Magazine staff and other 
employees of the FWC. The decisions 
of the judges are final. 

The judges reserve the right to 
decide whether entries in a category 
merit three awards and to decide 
under which category a picture will 
be judged. Three prizes may not be 
awarded in all categories. 

Winning entries posted on the Web 
site may have watermarks added. 


Categories 

¢ Bird watching. Birds living in or visiting Florida. 

¢ Living wild. Any wild animals, other than 
birds, pictured in a Florida habitat. This includes 
mammals, reptiles, amphibians, insects and fish. 

¢ Up close. A close-up or macro view of nature. Plants, 
natural materials or animals may be pictured. 

¢ Natural scenes. Where Florida’s animals live. 

¢ Recreation. People outdoors and enjoying Florida’s 
recreational opportunities. 


Prizes 

Grand prize: $300 awarded for best overall photograph. 
First place winners in each category will be awarded $125. 
Second prize winners will receive $100. 

Third place winners will receive $75. 


Awards of Merit may be given. Winners will receive $50. 


All entries must be received by 5 p.m. 
Friday, Aug. 1, 2008. Entries received 


Entry Procedures: 


* No more than 20 entries will be accepted 
from a single entrant. 


+ Entries must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed mailer with sufficient postage 
for return of materials via U.S. mail. 


+ Entries must contain only photo contest 
material. No other correspondence should 
be included. 


« Asingle, legible, letter size (8 1/2” x 11”) log 
must accompany each entry. A pdf log may 
be downloaded from the magazine’s Web 
site (www. FloridaWildlifeMagazine.com) 
but is not required. The log sheet must 
contain the following information: 


Name of photographer 

Mailing address 

Telephone number, with area code 
E-mail address 

Category 

Subject of photo 

Where photo was taken 

When photo was taken 

Camera model 


Mail entries to: 

Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 
620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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Entries may be submitted as: 

Prints. Approximately 8”x10” and not 
framed or matted. Image must be as 
large as paper size will allow. 5°x7” or 
smaller will not judged. 

Digital images. Digital images may 
be submitted on a CD. A letter-sized 
color print or laser copy of each digital 
image should be included for tracking 
purposes. Images on CD will be judged, 
not the laser image. 


The photographer’s name and address 
must appear and be legible on the 

back of each print or on the CD. 

The photographer’s name or other 
information may not appear on the front 
of any print. 


Manipulation of images should be kept 
at a minimum (such as saturation, 
contrast, dodging, eliminating dust 
spots, etc.). Images in which content has 
been eliminated, added, rearranged, etc. 
will not be accepted. 


Entries will be returned via U.S. mail 
beginning in January 2009. 


Entrant’s information (address, phone, 
e-mail) will not be shared or used by 
the FWC for any reason other than 
communicating with entrant regarding 
this contest. 
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Coastal Conservation Association Florida (CCA) 
strongly urges you to join our effort to... 


The Wildlife Foundation of Florida needs7/ 
Hatchery and Habitat Initiative become a reality. The Initiative, a collaborative public/private 
effort, creates a network of state-wide fish hatcheries and ecosystem restoration facilities. 
There are several models for the facilities—from small indoor to large outdoor —so a facility can 
be designed to fit the site available. This is an extremely important project because it is vital that 
we keep Florida's saltwater fishing and marine habitats healthy and thriving for today and for 
future generations. 


There are a number of ways you can help —we can't do it without you. 


Join us today. Call the Wildlife Foundation of Florida toll-free at 1-800-988-4889, or visit 
our website: SupportFloridaSportfish.com. ' 


“QILDLIFE ‘FOUNDATION OF ‘FLORIDA 


ESTABLISHED | 1994 bone 
Florida is like no other place on earth. Working together, we can keep it that way. 


Illustrations courtesy of and © Diane Rome Peebles 


Director’s Message 


Florida will reap rewards from marine fishing investment 


Kenneth D. Haddad 


Executive Director 
Florida Fish 

and Wildlife 
Conservation 
Commission 


Recreational 
saltwater fishing 
generates a 
staggering amount of 
consumer spending in 
this state’s economy — 
roughly $14.3 million per day 

when you add up all the numbers 
economists include in the tally. 
That’s close to $10,000 per minute. 
By some accounts, 39 percent of 

the recreational saltwater fishing 

in the United States takes place 

in Florida. Taking care of marine 
resources is critical to Florida’s 
economic condition and future. 

Since 1988, the FWC has 
worked closely with its partners at 
the marine fish hatchery at Port 
Manatee. It has raised and released 
millions of recreational sport 
fish, mainly in southern Florida. 
However, the Port Manatee facility 
no longer has the capacity to meet 
the state’s needs, so the FWC is 
developing a long-term, statewide 
plan to ratchet up its saltwater 
stock enhancement program. 

Plans call for a well-thought- 
out, balanced approach that 
combines releases of hatchery-raised 
sport fish with habitat enhancement 
and restoration. We expect that 
project to benefit many species, in 
addition to boosting the sport fish 
that earned Florida’s billing as the 
Fishing Capital of the World. 

This plan, known as the Florida 
Marine Fishery Enhancement 
Initiative, will revolve around a 
statewide network of facilities to 
keep pace with the demand for 
fishing opportunities and do it as 
efficiently as possible. Planners 
expect to eliminate overland 
transport of fish and that will 
increase survival rates. 
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To complete the network, public 
and private marine researchers 
will work together and partner with 
state-run and private universities, 
private research facilities, non-profit 
organizations, other state agencies 
and local governments. The FWC 
will lead the initiative and serve in 
an advisory role to ensure things 
run smoothly and address regional 
needs. Each of the strategically 
situated facilities will bear an $8-15 
million price tag and will take years 
to build. A $2 million legislative 
appropriation for FY 06-07 allowed 
us to get things started, and private 
donations to the Wildlife Foundation 
of Florida, grants and contributions 
from local, state and federal sources 
will cover the rest. 

By combining hatchery fish 
production with habitat restoration, 
the new facilities will benefit 
local communities as well as fish 
and wildlife. They will serve as 
ecotourism attractions and include 
visitor centers, scheduled tours 
and outdoor recreational amenities. 
This concept will enable the local 
and visiting public to learn more 
about Florida’s marine aquaculture 
and see first-hand how science and 
technology can work cooperatively 
to sustain essential ecosystems. 

Initially, new facilities will 
focus on the most popular sport 
fish — red drum, sea trout and 
snook. Other species will be added 
as the initiative continues. 

If you would like to learn more 
about the Florida Marine Fishery 
Enhancement Initiative and its 
partner organizations, please visit 
www.SupportFloridaSportfish. 
com. Additional information 
also is available at www. 
WildlifeFoundationofFlorida.com. FW 


~~~ This unique-looking shorebird is-expert at a 


Catchin’ oysters 


Article and photographs by Jack Rogers 


Shorebirds usually are small, brown and white, 
and skitter up and down the shoreline in search of 
food. Because they are so fast moving and similar 
in appearance, and because many shorebird species 
regularly change their plumage during molting, 
it €an be difficult to distinguish one species of 

shorebird from another. Some people never succeed, 
and are happy to just call them all sandpipers. 

But there is one species of shorebird unlike 
all the rest. Neither small nor brown, American 
oystercatchers are remarkable in both appearance 
and behavior. Truly unique-looking birds, 
oystercatchers have black heads, dark-brown backs 
and white bellies. Their bills are long, flattened 
and bright red, and their eyes are a brilliant 
yellow rimmed in red. To top it off, oystercatchers 
have extra-large pink-gray legs and feet that seem 
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almost too large for their bodies. Fortunately, 
oystercatchers don’t change their colors or feather 
patterns during molting. Even the most casual 
observer will have no problem identifying these 
amazing-looking birds. 


Their behavior is as unique as their appearance. 


Watch oystercatchers hunting for a meal on the 
beach, and it quickly becomes obvious why they 
are so named. Their large, flattened bill comes in 
handy for hunting not just oysters, but a variety 
of mollusks. It can be used like a pry bar to loosen 
oysters from rocks, or as a probe to find clams 
hiding in the sand. Once a clam is found, the bill is 
also the perfect tool to pry it open. 

If you spend some time watching these 
interesting birds work the beach, you'll see 
they never fail to check out any possible hiding 
place, turning over rocks, poking at washed-up 
seaweed, even flipping over dead horseshoe crabs. 
Oystercatchers can be wary, so a good method to 
get close enough to really observe their activity 
is to identify the direction they are moving along 
the shoreline. Then you can walk far ahead and 
position yourself along the shoreline where you can 
wait motionless as they work toward you. If you are 
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quiet, sometimes they will walk right up to you. It 
can be great fun to see the surprised look when you 
are finally discovered, but they typically will be 
unfazed and will just circle around you and continue 
on their food-finding mission. 

Unlike many other shorebirds, oystercatchers 
seldom flock together. In fact, they often form 
pair bonds and are usually seen feeding together 
with their mates. Oystercatchers nest close to the 
beach, in nests that may not be much more than a 
depression in the seaside vegetation. They are good 
parents and diligently feed and protect their young. 

I once had the experience of seeing a pair of 
oystercatchers with their new chick on an island 
that was not much more than a small sandbar. They 


Above: When in flight, a diagonal white stripe on each wing 
forms a V-pattern. Right, top to bottom: An oystercatcher 
sits on its nest; a parent keeps close watch over its chick; 
a young chick. Facing page: An oystercatcher probes for 
mollusks and tries to find just the right angle to open a pen 
shell; oystercatchers have distinctive red bills and red- 
rimmed yellow eyes. 


spent the afternoon cautiously watching for any 
danger, and rapidly walking the young chick to a 
safer spot whenever they were disturbed. Though 
the parents could easily have flown away at any 
time, they never left the side of the still-flightless 
chick. It’s not unusual for young oystercatchers 
to remain close to their parents through the first 
winter. If you see three of these attractive birds 
together on the beach, it’s likely you’re seeing a 
bonded pair with their young one. 

American oystercatchers are found on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts (and occasionally in California), 
and are most often seen on mudflats, rocky shore- 
lines and foraging in oyster beds. They occur on 
both Florida coastlines year-round, but rarely on the 
wide-open, flat sand beaches we humans prefer. If 
you want to see oystercatchers, you'll usually have 
better luck if you look for them where they find their 
food, on the tidal flats and back bays. Wherever you 
do come across an oystercatcher, you can be certain 
that you'll have no problem identifying this most 
interesting and unique shorebird. FW 

References: National Geographic Complete Birds of 
North America, Jonathan Alderfer (ed.), 2006, National 
Geographic Press and Shorebirds of North America, Den- 
nis Paulson, 2005, Princeton University Press. 
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News & Notes 


Caterpillars take bite out of invasive 
plants threatening the Everglades 

The South Florida Water Management District (SFWMD), in 
partnership with the USDA Agricultural Research Service, is 
releasing a thousand Neomusotima conspurcatalis moths 
at Jonathan Dickinson State Park in Martin County. The 
caterpillars of this specialized moth are expected to chew 
through dense stands of Old World climbing fern (Lygodium 
microphyllum) that are threatening native plant species. 

“We are pleased that this multi-agency effort to 
combat invasive species is taking place at one of our 161 
state parks,” said Michael Sole, secretary of the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection. “The project, to 
release the moths, is another example of how the state is 
seeking innovative solutions to the challenge of restoring the 
South Florida ecosystem.” 

Following five years of study and quarantine at the 
USDA Agricultural Research Service laboratory in Davie, the 
Neomusotima conspurcatalis moths are being released into 
the wilds of South Florida for the first time. After release at 
the park, they will be monitored to determine whether they 
lay eggs and develop self-sustaining colonies. 

Research has shown that the caterpillars feed on the 
invasive Old World climbing fern but they cannot survive in 
climates where they could threaten native North American 
climbing ferns. The Neomusotima conspurcatalis moths are 
native to Australia and Asia and were first collected by the 
USDA in 1997. 

The climbing fern is spreading quickly through Florida’s 
natural areas, threatening the Florida Everglades. The fern 
competes with native plants for soil and light, often carpet- 
ing large swaths of native vegetation with dense, green vines 
and leaves. It is especially destructive because the climbing 
fern invades remote wilderness areas that are difficult to 
access or manage with traditional controls. 

Until the early 1960s, climbing fern was imported or 
sold in seed catalogs as an ornamental plant. In 1965, it 
was at Jonathan Dickinson State Park that the climbing fern 
was first documented as an established plant in Florida’s 
wilderness. It currently infests more than 200,000 acres 
statewide, including many areas of the Everglades. 


Left: A Neomusotima conspurcatalis moth larvae eats 
through vegetation. Right: An adult moth. 
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Grants awarded to improve recreational 
boating infrastructure 


Secretary of the Interior Dirk Kempthorne announced 

that more than $13.5 million in competitive grants will be 
awarded to 15 states for 19 boating infrastructure projects. 
The grants, which will help fund construction of docks, boat 
slips and other facilities to support recreational boating, are 
made available through the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
Boating Infrastructure Grant (BIG) program. 

“The Boating Infrastructure Grant program expands 
opportunities for recreational boating while strengthening a 
community’s ties to the water,” said Kempthorne. “Although 
it is funded by boaters, this program benefits the entire 
community by helping local economies, helping people 
connect with nature and improving public safety. 

Funding for the BIG program comes from the Sport 
Fishing and Boating Trust Fund, formerly known as the 
Aquatic Resources Trust Fund, which is supported by excise 
taxes on certain fishing and boating equipment and boat 
fuels. 

“Recreational boating enriches family life and 
strengthens children’s connections to nature,” said council 
chair, Ryck Lydecker. “The BIG program, which boaters pay 
for, has become a key element to help them continue that 
tradition.” 

The FWC, in cooperation with the City of Jacksonville 
and other partners, will receive more than $600,000 and 
match that amount with more than $1 million to provide 
dockside utilities to 78 visiting boat slips at Metropolitan 
Marina Park. The FWC, in cooperation with Martin County, 
South Florida Water Management District and other 
partners will also receive $500,000 and match that amount 
with more than $10 million to conduct one-time dredging 
operations necessary to maintain access to a multitude of 
visiting boating facilities in the county. 
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Boaters should watch out for nesting endangered snail kites 


The FWC and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) are 
asking boaters on Lake Toho in Osceola County to keep their 
distance from the snail kites nesting on parts of the lake. 

The snail kite is listed as an endangered species by both 
the state and federal governments. These unique birds feed 
almost entirely on the freshwater apple snail and are found 
only in South America and limited areas of South and Central 
Florida. Biologists believe fewer than 2,000 snail kites exist 
in the world today. 

The snail kites are nesting in a number of grassy areas 
of Lake Toho. To help boaters know where the nesting birds 
are and thus avoid them, FWC and FWS biologists have 
posted signs at the edge of 500-foot buffer zones near the 
nest sites. The signs are white with red and black print and 


A snail kite 
stands 
sentinel ona 
sign meant 
to help 
protect the 
endangered 
raptors’ 
nests on 
Lake Toho. 


say, “STAY BACK, Endangered Snail Kites Nesting.” Signs also 
display an image of a snail kite. The message is for all vessels 
- airboats, motor boats, canoes and kayaks. 

“Disturbance to nesting snail kites can result in nest 
collapse or nest abandonment,” said Alex Kropp, an FWC 
nongame biologist. “And with so few snail kites nesting to 
begin with, that can have a real negative impact on the 
population of this endangered raptor.” 

When conditions are right, snail kites nest in the 
expansive marshes of southern Florida. However, when it’s 
dry, like it was last year, and like it is now, the kites move 
around until they find suitable nesting and foraging sites. 

Because of the continued drought and low water 
conditions farther south, biologists predict the Kissimmee 
Chain of Lakes, in particular Lake Toho, will be the top choice 
for nesting kites again this year. 

Anyone who sees or knows of a nest that has not been 
posted should avoid the area and call Cindy Schulz at the.FWS 
at 772-562-3909, ext. 305 or the FWC Kissimmee office at 
407-846-5300 to report it so biologists can get a sign up. 

It is against federal and state laws to kill, harm or harass 
an endangered species or its nest, eggs or young. Anyone 
disturbing nesting or foraging kites should be reported to the 
FWC’s Wildlife Alert hotline at 1-888-404-3922, 24 hours a 
day. Callers may be eligible for a reward if their information 
leads to a conviction. 


Human deaths from shark attacks hit 20-year low last year 


Fatal shark attacks worldwide dipped to their lowest levels in 
two decades in 2007 with the sole casualty involving a swim- 
mer vacationing in the South Pacific, according to the latest 
statistics from the University of Florida (UF). 

Except for 1987, when there were no fatalities, the last 
year a single human death occurred from a shark attack was 
in 1985, said George Burgess, director of the International 
Shark Attack File housed at UF’s Florida Museum of Natural 
History. By comparison, there were four deaths each in 2005 
and 2006, and seven in 2004. 

“It’s quite spectacular that for the hundreds of millions 
of people worldwide spending hundreds of millions of hours 
in the water in activities that are often very provocative to 
sharks, such as surfing, there is only one incident resulting in 
a fatality,” he said. 

The number of shark attacks overall increased from 63 
in 2006 to 71 in 2007, continuing a gradual upswing during 
the past four years, he said. 

Traditionally, about half of the world’s attacks occur 
in United States mainland and Hawaiian waters, but the 
proportion was greater in 2007, Burgess said. There also was 
an upswing in attacks along the Florida coast, jumping from 


23 in 2006 to 32 in 2007. There has been a gradual increase 
in human-shark skirmishes in the Sunshine State since they 
dropped from 37 in 2000 to an 11-year-low of 12 in 2004. 

Within Florida, Volusia County continued its dubious 
distinction as the world’s shark bite capital with 17 incidents, 
its highest yearly total since 2002, Burgess said. 

Fifty-six percent of the 2007 victims were surfers and 
windsurfers; followed by swimmers and waders, 38 percent; 
and divers and snorkelers, 6 percent. 
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News & Notes 


Pet Amnesty Day yields more than 150 nonnatives 


South Floridians heeded the call when 
the FWC asked them to bring in their 
unwanted nonnative pets for adoption 
instead of releasing them into the 
wild, which is illegal. 

The Division of Habitat & Species 
Conservation’s Exotic Species 
Coordination Section conducted its 
third annual Nonnative Pet Amnesty 
Day, Feb. 23. This year’s partner 
(and site of the event) was the Miami 
MetroZoo, where owners brought 
more than 150 nonnative critters. 

“Our main purpose was to give 
pet owners an alternative to releasing nonnative animals into 
the wild,” said section leader Scott Hardin. 

Some owners of nonnative pets may be unaware it is 


NVAONOG WIL 


Sign up now for FWC summer camp 

Do your children long to spend their summer days in the great 
outdoors? Would they love the chance to learn about wildlife 
from experts, and hike or canoe with other children their age? 

Then it’s time to sign them up for the Ocala Outdoor 
Adventure Camp at the FWC’s Ocala Conservation Center in 
the Ocala National Forest. Registration for the 2008 summer 
sessions has already begun. 

The summer camp is for boys and girls, ages 9-16, and 
focuses on wildlife conservation, outdoor skills and firearm 
safety. This year, the camp offers six one-week sessions 
beginning June 15. 

The primary goal of the camp program is to help children 
become good, conservation-minded sportsmen and wildlife 
stewards. They learn these skills and values through fun and 
educational programs and activities such as fishing, canoeing, 
swimming, hiking and many other outdoor pursuits. 

Tuition is $295 per camper, per week and includes 
lodging, food, program materials and instruction for each 
session. Each week-long session is divided into four groups, 
each with a different focus. 

“Campers in the wildlife and conservation group go wild 
exploring nature,” said Greg Workman, director of the Ocala 
Conservation Center. “They learn about wildlife concepts and 
enjoy many traditional camp activities as well as gun safety 
and other fun, hands-on outdoor activities.” 

For the camper who wants to take the hunter safety 
course, the hunter safety group is the way to go. This program 
teaches campers how to be safe and ethical outdoorsmen 
and women. 

“They will receive firearm and archery safety instruction 
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One of the more unusual nonnatives turned in 
was a coatimundi, a raccoon-like carnivore. 


illegal to release these animals into 
the wild. They also may be unaware 
of recent changes in the law, which 
require a permit and microchip for 
some Classes of animals. 

“There is no penalty for pet 
owners who choose the option of not 
releasing their animals into the wild,” 
Hardin said. “We did this to keep 
nonnative species from being released 
and creating an adverse effect on 
Florida native wildlife.” 

FWC staff recruited qualified 
volunteers in advance of the event to 
accept custody of the surrendered pets. 

For more information about the effect of nonnative 
species on Florida wildlife, visit MyFWC.com/nonnatives. 


from certified range 
safety officers. They'll 
also learn basic 
outdoor skills and field 
first-aid training, and 
do other traditional 
camp activities,” 
Workman said. 

After campers 
complete their hunter 
safety certification, 
they're eligible for the 
advanced hunting skills 
program. The campers 
explore hunting with a 
special emphasis on wildlife management and hunting skills. 

The final program is sponsored by the African Safari Club 
of Florida and focuses on wilderness outdoor skills. 

“This program is for campers who have an avid interest 
in the outdoors. They'll get to experience several outdoor 
adventures, including an overnight primitive camping trip into 
the forest and hiking on the Florida Trail,” Workman said. 

The Ocala Conservation Center is on a 57-acre peninsula, 
rich in history and wildlife, located in Marion County in North 
Central Florida. It is 20 miles east of Ocala, on Lake Eaton, in 
the heart of the Ocala National Forest. The facilities are rustic, 
yet comfortable, with air-conditioned cabins and dining hall. 

For more information or for registration materials for 
the summer program, call 352-625-2804 or visit www. 
OcalaAdventureCamp.com. 
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The United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service means business 

If you have received a citation for a manatee zone violation, 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service urges you not to 
ignore it. 

Federal agents from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
Office of Law Enforcement and other state law enforcement 
agencies served multiple federal arrest warrants on 
individuals who refused to pay or appear in federal court 
when issued a federal manatee zone citation. 

“We tried to contact these violators without success,” 
said Officer Bruce Butler Jr., U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Manatee Enforcement Unit. “If they get a citation for 
speeding, they have more than 30 days after they receive 
the citation to either pay the collateral amount or appear in 
federal court to contest the charge.” 

The charges range from $100 for the first offense, $200 
for a second offense, and $500 for a third offense with 
mandatory court appearance. There is an additional $25 fee 
for court costs added to each collateral amount charge. 

Manatees are protected under the Endangered Species 
Act (ESA), the Marine Mammal Protection Act and the Florida 
Manatee Sanctuary Act. Under the provisions of the ESA, the 
fines range from $125 to a maximum of $25,000 and/or six 
months imprisonment. 

“| have directed my officers, throughout the state, to 
arrest those violators who have ignored the legal process and 
bring them before the nearest federal magistrate for a first 
appearance,” said Resident Agent in Charge Andrew Aloise. 

Federal regulations and refuge maps are on the 
Service’s Web site at www.fws.gov/northflorida. Those 
areas designated as protected pursuant to the Florida 
Manatee Sanctuary Act are at the FWC’s Web site: MyFWC. 
com/manatee/rules.htm. Click on the manatee link at each 
site. In those areas where the federal and state zones are 
not identical, the more restrictive zone takes precedence. 
The Web page maps provide a general overview of the areas 
that have manatee speed zones but are not a substitute for 
on-the-water markings. 


_ Florida’s wildlife viewing brings 


welcome revenue to the state 


Florida’s rich and varied landscape and wildlife offer a wide 
array of opportunities for residents and tourists. While many 
Floridians enjoy wildlife viewing in their back yards or close 
to home, almost a quarter of a million tourists with wildlife- 
watching plans travel to Florida each year, making Florida 
the No. 1 destination in the country for wildlife viewing. 

In February, the FWC released a report showing the 
valuable economic contribution to the state from resident 
and visitor wildlife-viewing activities. The report, “The 
2006 Economic Benefits of Wildlife-Viewing Recreation 
in Florida,” prepared by Southwick Associates, Inc., uses 
data from the “2006 National Survey of Fishing, Hunting, 
and Wildlife-Associated Recreation” from the U.S. Fish and | 
Wildlife Service and the U.S. Census Bureau. 

In 2006, 3.3 million Floridians viewed wildlife at or 
near their homes, and 1.6 million Floridians and tourists 
traveled around Florida for the sole purpose of wildlife 
viewing. These viewers generated more than $3 billion 
in total economic impact throughout Florida. Retail 
sales account for approximately $1.8 billion of this total. 
While other areas of the economy may be experiencing a 
downswing, the FWC’s report finds retail sales for wildlife- 
viewing activities have almost doubled from $1.575 billion 
in 2001. Overall, 4.2 million people participated in some 
form of wildlife viewing in Florida in 2006. 

The FWC provides opportunities for wildlife viewing 
through projects such as the Great Florida Birding Trail, a 
2,000-mile, self-guided highway tour, unifying 445 birding 
sites throughout Florida. 

“The total economic impact of wildlife viewing in 
Florida is strong and growing, almost doubling in the past 
five years,” said Ken Haddad, executive director of the FWC. 
“We hope this report underscores that conserving habitat 
for fish and wildlife can be a valuable means of sustainable 
economic development.” 

The annual economic impact of recreational hunting, 
fishing and wildlife viewing in Florida tops $11 billion, 
according to the FWC. 
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News & Notes 


Groups seek emergency listing of red knot under 


Endangered Species Act 


Emergency protections are needed to 
prevent further catastrophic declines 
in numbers of red knots, warns a let- 

ter submitted to federal officials Feb. 

27 by nine conservation groups. 

“The Endangered Species Act 
has repeatedly proven* that with its 
resources and conservation tools, 
even the most imperiled birds, such 
as the California condor and whooping 
crane, can recover and thrive 
once again,” said Darin Schroeder, 
American Bird Conservancy's 
executive director of conservation 
advocacy. “We urge the U.S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service and Department 
of Interior to address the imminent 
danger of extinction facing the red 
knot, and enact our emergency listing 
petition without delay.” 

The 
letter, from 
American Bird 
Conservancy, 
American Littoral 
Society, Citizens 
Campaign for 
the Environment, « 
Defenders 
of Wildlife, 
Delaware 
Audubon, Delaware Nature Society, 
Delaware Riverkeeper Network, 
National Audubon Society and New 
Jersey Audubon Society comes on 
the heels of a new report by 20 
shorebird biologists from around 
the world, which details the rapid 
and ongoing decline of the migratory 
shorebirds’ populations in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The letter from the conservation 
organizations asks that the federal 
agencies use emergency authorities to 
list two subspecies of red knot under 
the Endangered Species Act (ESA). 
The letter cites a new scientific report 
titled “Update to the Status of the Red 
Knot Calidris canutus in the Western 


Hemisphere, February 2008.” 

The new report confirms that both 
the rufa and roselaari subspecies of 
red knot in the United States need 
immediate protection or risk further 
decline and extinction. In addition 
to the evidence showing decreased 
populations of both subspecies of 
red knot, the report also found that 
weights of red knots caught in the 
Delaware Bay during their spring 
stopover have suffered significantly 
due to the reduced availability of 
horseshoe crab eggs that are needed 
to sustain the shorebirds on the last 
leg of their migration to breeding 
grounds in the Arctic. 

Two years ago, the FWS denied 
a listing petition for rufa on an 
emergency basis but eventually 

ee 5 issued a 12- 

= month finding 
on the petition 
through its 2006 
Candidate Notice 
of Review. FWS 
specifically stated 
that “The threats, 
in particular the 
modification of 
habitat through 
harvesting of horseshoe crabs to such 
an extent that it puts the viability of 
the knot at substantial risk, are of a 
high magnitude.” It also concluded 
that the substantial risks did not 
warrant listing, however, because the 
risks were “nonimminent because 
of reductions and restrictions on 
harvesting horseshoe crabs.” 

A copy of the petition letter 
and the report can be found at 


www.defenders.org. 

*The American Bird Conservancy 
report, “American Birds - an Endangered 
Species Act Success Story” (www.abcbirds. 
org), found that of the 43 bird species listed 
under the ESA that breed in the continental 
United States, 63 percent have increasing 
or stable populations, several of which have 
grown more than tenfold since being listed. 
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Beau Turner Youth 
Conservation Center 
opens in North Florida 


The FWC is proud to announce the 
opening of the state's first youth 
hunting and fishing facility at the 
Beau Turner Youth Conservation 
Center. The center, located on U.S. 
19 just north of U.S. 27 in Jefferson 
County, is the only private/state-run 
facility specifically geared at provid- 
ing youths the opportunity to learn 
and develop hunting and fishing 
skills and teaching land steward- 
ship and a greater appreciation for 
the outdoors. 

The goal of the 160-acre 
center, donated by environmentally 
conscious Beau Turner, son of 
television mogul Ted Turner, is 
to preserve Florida’s hunting 
heritage and teach youths how to 
hunt safely, legally and ethically. 
The property features a stocked, 
36-acre pond to fish and hunt 
waterfowl, a dove field, state-of-the- 
art rifle and shotgun ranges, a 3-D 
archery course and solar-powered 
skeet-shooting facilities that throw 
biodegradable clay pigeons. 

The center will offer spring 
and summer classes in gun safety, 
archery, fishing, shooting and other 
outdoor activities. These classes 
are free, and the FWC will provide 
all necessary equipment and 
materials. 

For more information on the 
Beau Turner Youth Conservation 
Center, call 850-251-0638. 
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Flatbed truck delivers 20,000 hydrilla-eating fish to South Florida 


For thousands of grass carp that 
made an overnight move to South 
Florida, the relocation offers a 
promising future - access to a 
lifetime’s worth of food in canals 
along Florida’s lower east coast 
maintained by the South Florida Water 
Management District (SFWMD). 

The sterile fish do not breed, 
so instead they can focus all their 
energies on eating hydrilla, a rapidly 
growing invasive plant that slows water 
flow and can clog structures in SFWMD 
canals that must be kept clear for ef- 
fective flood control. 

“Biological control agents, like 
these grass carp, are an important 
part of the District’s work to further 
environmental restoration,” said Carol 
Wehle, SFWMD executive director. 
“Invasive species must be controlled 
to give Florida’s plant and animal life a 
chance to reclaim their native territory 
throughout the historic Everglades.” 

Since hydrilla was first introduced 
as an ornamental aquarium plant in 


the 1950s, the rapidly proliferating 
plant has invaded most of Florida’s 
ponds, rivers and waterways. The plant 
can grow in underwater stands or sur- 
face mats and is easily transferred by 
boat traffic. 

To combat hydrilla, SFWMD has 
been stocking its canals with grass carp 
for nine years as part of a successful 
bio-control program that helps to reduce 
the need for more expensive chemical 
treatments. This year, the District will 
invest about $150,000 to purchase 
51,000 grass carp to stock canals 
from Fort Lauderdale to Homestead. In 
contrast, a single herbicide treatment in 
the North New River Canal would 
cost $230,000 and provide only 
short-term hydrilla control. 

This grass carp species, 
native to Asia, is farm-raised in 
Arkansas. When the fish are about 
10 inches long, they are shipped 
overnight for placement in canals 
in accordance with a permit from 
the FWC. The carp are triploid, 


6-point buck was really doe in disguise 


Thirteen-year-old C.J. Nowling, of Jay, 
Fla., took his first buck Jan. 3, while 
hunting with his grandfather in Santa 
Rosa County - or so they thought. 
What the boy and his grandfather 
didn’t realize - until they were cleaning 


“In most of these cases, what we 
find is that the deer has a combination 
of both male and female internal sex 
organs, and the external sex organs are 
usually underdeveloped and not well de- 
fined,” said Dr. Robert Vanderhoof, FWC 


meaning they have a third strand of 
DNA to make them sterile and prevent 
reproduction. Before shipping, each 
carp is tested and certified sterile by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
fish can live for up to 10 years in the 
canal environment. 

It takes about six months for in- 
troduced carp to establish themselves 
in South Florida’s waterways, and 
within six months, scientists can see 
the benefits of the carps’ healthy ap- 
petite in cleaner, less clogged canals. 

For more information about grass 
carp, visit MyFWC.com/fishing/ 
permits/carp.html. 


velvet. A doe with polished antlers, 
which is what I’m told this young man 
shot, is quite a rare occurrence,” 
Vanderhoof said. “Females with 
polished antlers are almost always 
infertile and usually have tumors 

on their reproductive organs, which 
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biologist and Deer Management Program 
leader. 

“Deer with both male and female sex 
organs are called hermaphrodites. Often, 
underdeveloped males, called cryptor- 
chids, can be mistaken for antlered does 


it - was the 6-point buck was actually 


an antlered doe. produce the hormone testosterone, 


necessary to enable polished antlers 
to develop in deer.” 

Interestingly enough, four days 
later and halfway across the state in 
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because they also exhibit poorly devel- 

oped external sex organs,” he said. 
But after close inspection of the 

carcass and its entrails by veterinarian 


David Summerlin and FWC wildlife techni- 


cian Mike Graves, the 110-pound deer 
Nowling shot had only female sex organs 
and its antlers were hard and well-pol- 
ished. 

“In most cases, antlers on female 
deer tend to be malformed and stay in 
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Levy County, Cale Barber, of Williston, 
shot another antlered doe - this one 
with a 4-point rack. The deer weighed 
142 pounds, which is large for Florida 
deer, especially a doe. 

And just like Nowling’s 6-point, 
its antlers too were hard and polished 
and it had only female reproductive or- 
gans as confirmed by FWC biologists 
Elina Garrison and Bambi Ferree and 
FWC veterinarian Mark Cunningham. 


News & Notes 


Could Burmese pythons be moving into your ener 


Burmese pythons, a nonnative invasive species in South 
Florida, could find comfortable climatic conditions in roughly 
a third of the United States according to new “climate maps” 
developed by the U.S. Geological Survey (USGS). Although 
other factors such as type of food available and suitable 
shelter also play a role, Burmese pythons and other giant 
constrictor snakes have shown themselves to be highly 
adaptable to new environments. 

Biologists with Everglades National Park confirmed 
a breeding population of Burmese pythons in the Florida 
Everglades in 2003, presumably the result of released 
pets. Python populations have since been discovered in 
Big Cypress National Preserve, Miami’s water management 
areas, Key Largo and many state parks, municipalities, and 
public and private lands in the region. 

“Wildlife managers are concerned that these snakes, 
which can grow to more than 20 feet long and weigh more 


Suitability 
classification 
HM yes 
maybe 
BB 10 
The USGS “climate match” map shows where climate in the 


U.S. is similar to places in which Burmese pythons occur 
naturally (from Pakistan to Indonesia). 


Netters could be legal 

The FWC receives calls throughout the winter and spring from 
concerned residents that net-tossing fishermen are removing 
quantities of fish from Central and Northeast Florida lakes 
and canals using large, circular nets. 

The nets are called cast nets, and the netters using them 
generally are commercial fishermen who are licensed by the 
FWC. These commercial fishermen pay a fee and make their 
living catching shiners for bait, or catfish or blue tilapia (Nile 
perch) for human consumption. 

In the case of tilapia, the fishermen are helping to re- 
move a species of fish that doesn’t belong in Florida’s waters. 

Lately, concerned residents also have been reporting 
people using gill nets in lakes Griffin and Apopka. For several 
years, the FWC has authorized the St. Johns River Water 
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An American alligator and a Burmese python locked ina 
struggle to prevail in Everglades National Park. This python 
appears to be losing, but snakes in similar situations have 
apparently escaped unharmed, and even eaten alligators. 


than 250 pounds, pose a danger to state- and federally-listed 
threatened and endangered species as well as to humans,” 
said Bob Reed, a USGS wildlife biologist. 

Burmese pythons have been found to eat endangered 
Key Largo woodrats and rare round-tailed muskrats. 

“This makes it that much more difficult to recover these 
dwindling populations and restore the Everglades,” said park 
biologist Skip Snow, “and all the more important that pet 
owners be responsible in their choice of pets and dispose of 
them properly should they need to. Releasing them into the 
environment is bad for that pet, bad for native species and 
also is illegal.” 

Currently, scientists with the USGS and Everglades 
National Park are investigating the behavior and biology of 
these snakes - their requirements for survival. This informa- 
tion will help refine predictions of where the snakes might go 
next and their likelihood of survival. 

For more information, visit the Florida Invaders Web site 
at Www.nps.gov. 


Management District to permit commercial fishermen with gill 
nets to remove gizzard shad from these two lakes as part of 
that agency’s lake-restoration efforts. 

Gill nets, as the name implies, typically catch fish by 
snagging them around the gills. Gill-netters participating in 
the program are permitted to keep only gizzard shad, gar and 
tilapia and are required to immediately remove and release 
any other fish caught in these indiscriminate nets. 

The FWC can confirm if fishermen using nets are prop- 
erly permitted and complying with regulations. When you see 
fishermen removing fish and have concerns about legalities, 


please write down a description of the boat and its occupants, 
the boat registration number, and the time of day and location, 


and call the FWC Wildlife Alert Hotline at 1-888-404-3922. 
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Crist, Pruitt call for a successor to 
Florida Forever 


NOLYSYNNG ‘f SVWOHL 


In his annual State of the State address, Gov. Charlie Crist 
emphasized the need to protect Florida’s environment by 
renewing the Florida Forever program. 

“We must maintain our commitment to protect Florida’s 
natural beauty and resources. We must establish a successor 
to Florida Forever,” the governor said during his annual address 
to the legislature. 

Senate President Ken Pruitt also called for the 
continuation of Florida Forever during his opening remarks: 
“We have made tremendous investments in our precious 
environment, including the Northern Everglades Act passed just 
last year, and we plan to continue the efforts. Our focus this 
year will be creating a successor program to Florida Forever, 
extending our environmentally sensitive land purchase program 
to take us into the next generation.” 

Florida Forever has made possible historic, on-the-ground 
conservation for Florida. However, today Florida Forever is 
falling behind in addressing the most critical land conservation 
needs of Florida. The $300 million that we invest in land 
conservation has not increased in more than 18 years - during 
which time the cost of land has doubled and tripled in parts of 
our state. 

Thirty-three counties, 16 municipalities and 46 
organizations have signed formal resolutions supporting an 
increase in Florida Forever funding and a continuation and 
expansion of the program. 


Where did the Suwannee bass come from? 


The Suwannee bass is considered a species of special 
concern in Florida due to its limited range. 

Once found only in the Suwannee, Santa Fe and 
Ochlockonee river systems of Florida and Georgia, Suwannee 
bass have been showing up in the Wacissa, Wakulla and 
St. Marks rivers over the past decade. Scientists from the 
Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute 
want to know the 
origin of these fish, 
and whether this is 
a natural occurrence 
or the result of unau- 
thorized releases. 

Studying the 
genetic composi- 
tion of the fish 
populations will help 
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Manatee rescued at Wakulla Springs 
State Park 

An ailing manatee at Wakulla Springs State Park was 
rescued Feb. 12 by a team of experts and taken to Lowry 
Park Zoo in Tampa for rehabilitation, FWC officials said. 

The rescue team included staff from the FWC’s Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute, as well as staff from the 
Jacksonville Zoo and Wakulla Springs State Park. The 
team used a net to capture the small manatee, located 
approximately 142 miles south of the park’s swimming area. 
The manatee was then moved by boat to the swimming area 
and placed on a truck for transport. 

Staff at Wakulla Springs State Park had been 
monitoring the manatee since January and contacted the 
FWC when they became concerned that the manatee was 
not behaving normally and appeared to be having difficulty 
breathing. 

The manatee 
was taken to the 
rehabilitation center 
in Tampa, where 
the staff at Lowry 
Park Zoo will work to 
evaluate and treat it. 


Andy Garrett, 

center, of the FWC’s 
Marine Mammal 
Pathobiology Lab, 
directs the transport 
of an ailing manatee 
from Wakulla Springs 
to Lowry Park Zoo in 
Tampa. 


answer that question and it will provide additional data that 
scientists can use to manage this unique sport fish. Genetic 
studies of largemouth bass, for example, revealed slight 
differences among populations from different watersheds. 
As a result, scientists are careful not to move or stock 
largemouths from one watershed to another. That same 
principle would ap- 
ply to Suwannee 
bass; that’s why 
it’s important to 
learn where these 
“new populations” 
originated. Results 
concerning their 
origin have been 
contradictory thus 
far, but the work 
continues. 
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While I was growing up in the 
Midwest, my first few fishing 
experiences consisted of hooking 
a worm and sitting in a rowboat 
for hours without ever seeing a 
fish. It was no wonder I quickly 
lost interest in the sport. It 
wasn’t until I moved to Miami 
for college that my views on 
fishing began to change. 

While studying marine 
biology at the University of 
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By Keith Fischer 
Photographs courtesy of Adrian Gray 


Miami, I met Adrian Gray. He 
was kind of quiet at first, but 
when the subject turned to 
fishing, his entire demeanor 
changed. It didn’t take long for 
me to catch the “fishing bug” 
from Adrian. Call it obsession, 
passion or just plain old 
enthusiasm, Adrian lived and 
breathed fishing. 

For Adrian, it all started 
when he was a boy, growing up 


in East London, South Africa. 
It didn’t matter if it was fresh 
water, salt water, big fish or 
small fish, Adrian just loved to 
be surrounded by nature. 
When Adrian wasn’t in 
class in Miami, he was fishing 
offshore for dolphin, kingfish, 
grouper or snapper; patrolling 
the flats for snook, redfish or 
bonefish; or even fishing the 
campus lake for peacock bass. No 
matter where he was, he always 
returned with an amazing story 
to tell. Watching him recall his 
adventures with a spark in his 
eye and excitement in his voice 


Top to bottom: “Fast Food” is an 
acrylic painting on canvas depicting 
a snook chasing mullet along a rock 
jetty; the underwater world of a 
school of redfish in a pothole is the 
subject of Adrian’s oil-on-canvas 
painting titled “Pothole of Gold;” 
Adrian’s largest work-to-date and his 
second marine artwork creation is 
“Ocean Drive,” an art-deco creation 
using pastel colors to illustrate a 
sailfish showering ballyhoo near the 
Fowey Lighthouse reefline off Miami. 
Facing page: A tarpon being brought 
boatside for release is the subject of 
“Conquered King.” 


made me want to get out there 
and see what I had been missing 
all those years. 

After hearing one of Adrian’s 
snook stories, I begged him to 
take me fishing. One afternoon, 
we set out for the Key Biscayne 
bridge where we had seen a 
school of snook the previous day. 
We started dropping shrimp 
along the pilings, and the action 
was instantaneous. We ended 
up catching more than 15 snook 
in about 45 minutes before the 
bite shut down. I was so excited 
that I finally had a fishing story 
worth telling. 

It wasn’t long before the 
stories starting adding up. The 
more time I spent with Adrian, 
the more I wanted to fish. His 
enthusiasm for fishing was 
contagious. Every time we went 
out, we came home with another 


great story. One trip offshore saw 
one of us battling a white marlin 
on the bow while the other reeled 
in a large dolphin at the stern. I 
also caught my first tarpon with 
Adrian. As time went by and the 
fishing tales grew in number, 
Adrian discovered that he had 

a true gift and another way to 
express his passion for nature 
and fishing. 

While working on some fish 
sketches in his little black book 
of ideas, Adrian decided to pick 
up a paintbrush. After several 
weeks of planning and painting, 
he unveiled his first painting, 
“Bridled Anxiety,” which 
depicted a blue runner becoming 
a meal for a swordfish. The 
painting was so well received, 
it ended up on the cover of “Big 
Game” magazine, and a tackle 
company bought the rights to use 
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Above: Adrian Gray prepares to 
release a permit he has caught. 
Below: Adrian works on his dolphin 
painting “Oasis,” illustrating two 
mahi-mahi beneath a Sargasso 
weed line feeding on almaco jacks. 
Facing page: A peacock bass feeds 
on baitfish. 
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the image for its product catalogs 
and magazine ads. 

People were amazed at Adri- 
an’s talent that had remained 
dormant for so long. After the 
success of his first painting, 
Adrian’s ardor for fishing was 
channeled through his art. 

“T truly hope my artwork 
inspires people to feel what I 
feel and admire what I see in 
nature,” Adrian said. 

Days, and sometimes weeks, 
of sketching and planning go 
into each new piece he creates. 
He takes photos and studies live 
and preserved specimens for 


precise detail. Each new painting 
tells a story of a past-fishing 
excursion. A sailfish jumping 

in front of Fowey Light, the 
brilliant colors of a dolphinfish 
sparkling in the sun and an 
inshore snook hunting mullet in 
the surf all seem to jump off the 
canvas with the same excitement 
that Adrian would have if he 
were using words to tell the 
story instead of a paintbrush. 
Each painting takes me back to 
an incredible adventure I had 
shared with Adrian, and I would 
feel that excitement growing in 
me again. I had a fever, and the 


only cure was more fishing. 

Currently, my home is 
adorned with Adrian’s artwork, 
and it’s a constant reminder of 
the true spirit of fishing. While 
his paintings remind me of tales 
past, they also encourage me to 
create new memories. I try to 
fish as often as I can and share 
the same passion and excitement 
that Adrian fostered in me with 
others. If it weren’t for him, I 
might not have given fishing a 
second chance. 

For more information, visit 
www.adrianegray.com or call 
305-773-6912. FW 
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orovides unique outdoor adventure 


Article and photographs by Tony Young 


Each summer, the Ocala 

Youth Camp offers kids, 

ages 9-16, a unique outdoor 
adventure experience, based 

on conservation, firearm safety 
and outdoor skills. The Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (F WC) has operated 
the camp for more than 50 years, 
and it is now under the direction 
of Greg Workman. The camp is 
centrally located in Florida at 
the FWC’s Ocala Conservation 
Center, nestled on the bank of 

a large lake within the Ocala 
National Forest. 

If you're like me and have 
priced the cost of kids’ summer 
camps lately, you'll be glad to 
know this camp costs only $295, 
including all meals. 

I don’t have any sons, but 
with the passion I have for hunt- 


ing, fishing and wildlife in gener- 
al, my older daughter, Cheyenne, 
has inherited a taste for the 
outdoors. She even accompanied 
me deer- and turkey-hunting last 
year and was in the blind with 
me when I took a fine gobbler 
during her spring break. But she 
mentioned on a few occasions 
she wasn’t ready herself to shoot 
anything. And I’m fine with that. 

However, with her zest for 
the outdoors, I thought Cheyenne 
would have a great time and 
learn a lot at the camp, as well 
as make some new friends who 
share her love for wildlife. 

I had never visited the camp, 
so my supervisor suggested I go 
see first-hand all of the great 
things they were doing there. 

The camp has weekly 
sessions in June and July, and 
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Cheyenne and I went down the 
last week of June. While she 
did her thing, I planned to get 
some work done on my laptop 
computer and also play the role 
of “guest” counselor. 

Camp began on Sunday af- 
ternoon, and after we registered, 
I helped carry her bags to the 
cabin she would call home for the 
next five nights. It was quaint 
but comfortable enough, and I 
was glad to learn both our cabins 
were air-conditioned. 

There were eight girls in 
Cheyenne’s cabin. She was the 
youngest of the group and the 
youngest person in camp that 
week. But that didn’t seem to 
matter because the older girls 
really “took her in.” It also didn’t 
hurt that my daughter takes 
after me in that neither of us has 


ever met a stranger. 

As soon as I got her settled, 
I was told I needed to go back to 
the “boys’ side” of the camp. The 
rules don’t allow boys and girls 
to be around each others’ cabins 
and latrines — only the common 
areas such as the mess hall, 
which served up some pretty 
good, cafeteria-style vittles. 

After meeting Cheyenne’s 
two counselors, I knew I was 
leaving her in good hands. And 
I would’ve felt very comfortable 
leaving “my little girl” there for 
the week, even if I had not been 
on the property the entire time. 

Every day started off with 
reveille, with the campers and 
counselors meeting at the flag- 
pole at 7 a.m. This brought back 
my own fond memories of attend- 
ing summer camp in North Caro- 
lina, but I soon realized being a 
volunteer counselor was going 
to require more physical energy 
than my usual 8-to-5 desk job. 

The counselors really keep 
the campers busy with plenty 
of outdoor activities from sunup 
to way after sundown. By the 
time we counselors ran the kids 
through the showers and got 
them all into bed, it was usually 
10 p.m. After a couple of long- 
hour days, I really started to 
feel my 40 years of “experience” 
and developed an even greater 
respect for the young men and 
women who work so hard as 
counselors. 

The camp offers three dif- 
ferent programs. The Pioneers 
program is their entry-level 
program and the one Cheyenne 
enjoyed. She experienced nature 
hikes, canoeing and freshwa- 
ter pan-fishing. She also made 
miscellaneous arts and crafts 
and participated in a couple of 
scavenger hunts. 

And just like the TV show 
“Man vs. Wild,” she learned 
how to construct an emergency, 
make-shift shelter out of things 
you find in the woods and how 
to start a campfire using only 


a flint rock, piece of steel and 
“monkey hair” (shavings from 
the trunk of a palm tree). 

The camp’s Safari program, 
for advanced campers ages 13 
to 16, delves deeper into these 
types of outdoor skills. They 
venture out on an overnight 
primitive campout and learn 
more extensive wilderness 
survival techniques. 

Cheyenne’s group practiced 
shooting at the camp’s state-of- 
the-art archery facility and rifle 
and shotgun range, where they 
received excellent instruction 
on how to handle guns safely 
and learned tips on how to be a 
better shot. I was surprised to 
see Cheyenne shoot a .22 so well, 
especially since it was her first 
experience with a firearm. 

The kids in the Pathfinders 
program, which is the camp’s 
most popular curriculum, spend 
even more time on the ranges, 
because the campers complete 
their Hunter Safety certification 
by week’s end. 

Even during the hot, Central 
Florida summer, the tempera- 
tures during the day didn’t feel 
so bad under the shade of the 
camp’s many majestic live oak 
trees, which caught the cool 
breezes coming off the water. But 
when it did get a little warm, the 
kids got to jump into a nearby 
lake. And I was astonished to 


learn that for some of the camp- 
ers, this was their first experi- 
ence swimming in a lake and not 
in a swimming pool. 

Camp ended on Friday, but 
before everyone packed their 
bags and said their last goodbyes 
to new-found friends, a dance 
was held Thursday night. We all 
were treated to some very enter- 
taining skits put on by the camp- 
ers and the counselors. Awards 
were given out that evening, and 
I’m proud to say Cheyenne won 
female camper-of-the-week. 

On the drive home, Chey- 
enne told me how much fun she 
had had, thanked me for sug- 
gesting she attend camp and 
asked if she could go back again 
next summer. A few miles down 
I-75, she changed the subject and 
asked, “Daddy, can you shoot 
a turkey with the .22 magnum 
Grandpa gave me?” 

“Yeah, you can legally 
shoot a turkey with that rifle,” I 
answered. “Why do you ask?” 

After pausing for a moment, 
Cheyenne turned to me and said, 
“T think I’m ready to shoot a 
turkey myself next spring.” 

And then, all of a sudden, I 
got this big lump in my throat 
and couldn’t say a word. Because 
this ol’ country boy was think- 
ing, who needs a son when you 
have a daughter like that? FW 


Ocala Youth Camp campers participate in many outdoor adventures including 
canoeing, nature hiking and freshwater fishing. 
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Every sea turtle nest 


reflects a miracle that spans decades 
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The evening before the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) assembled 
for its June 2007 meeting at 
Melbourne Beach, a loggerhead 
sea turtle crawled ashore to lay 
her eggs and chose a spot barely 
100 yards from the hotel where 
the meeting was to take place. 
Although loggerheads are the 
most common sea turtle nesters 
in Florida, they remain on the 
state’s threatened species list. 
FWC imperiled species 
biologist Kipp Frohlich spotted 
the sea turtle nesting during a 
stroll along the beach behind the 
Radisson. He darted back to the 
hotel to alert Commissioners and 
agency staff members about the 
rare opportunity to watch the 
natural miracle in progress. 

It was close to a miracle that 
the turtle was there at all. From 
the time she crawled out of her 
2-inch shell as a hatchling, 20 
or more years earlier, odds were 
something like one in 1,000 she 
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would live long enough to return 
to the stretch of beach between 
Volusia and Indian River coun- 
ties to lay her own eggs. 

From a respectful distance, 
a dozen people from the FWC, 
including Frohlich and another 
imperiled species expert, Carol 
Knox, watched as the loggerhead 
laid her roughly 100 eggs and 
gently patted loose sand over 
them with her hind flippers. 

The spectacle lasted about an 
hour before the turtle turned 
toward the ocean and vanished 
into the surf. 

She looked as if every fiber of 
her body was exhausted. 

The next morning, 
volunteers would trek along the 
beach to identify and post all the 
new sea turtles nests and help 
protect them. 

It was an extra treat to have 
the two experts there to narrate 
the event and counsel the observ- 
ers about what not to do to avoid 
disrupting the animal’s mission. 

A short distance away 
another, slightly larger, 
loggerhead had come onto the 
beach and began nesting. 

Then the group discovered 
yet another set of tracks that 
posed a mystery. Another 
loggerhead, identified by the 
distinct tracks it left in the sand, 
had trudged out of the water all 
the way to the dune line, and for 
some reason, evidently decided 
the spot wasn’t right. She had 
returned to the ocean without 
building a nest. 

FWC sea turtle expert 
Meghan Koperski said the 
loggerhead will remain relatively 
nearby until she is done nesting. 
Then she probably will make 
her way southward, perhaps to 
Florida Bay or Cuba. On the 
other hand, she might take 
a notion to head northward, 
perhaps as far as New England. 

She will spend her days 
feeding on shellfish. She may 
return to the beach to nest again 
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A female loggerhead will go ashore two or more times a season to lay 100-150 white, 
leathery, golf ball-sized eggs in a hole she digs in the sand with her hind feet. After 


filling the nest, she crawls back to sea. 


several times before she begins 
the journey. 

After 55-60 days, her 
hatchlings will crawl out of 
the nest and begin their own 
struggle for survival, and if 
they live long enough — 15-30 
years — the females will return 
to beaches along the three- 
county stretch and continue 
the cycle. They may return 
every second or third nesting 
season for the rest of their 
lives — perhaps 75-100 years. 

Fortunately, the Radisson 
Suite Hotel Oceanfront is among 
a growing number of beachfront 
businesses that assume a 
stewardship role for nesting 
sea turtles. Throughout the 
hotel, management has posted 
reminders, asking guests to keep 
their drapes drawn at night 
so the artificial lighting won't 
disorient hatchlings when they 
emerge from the nest and head 
to the ocean. The hatchlings’ 
instinct drives them toward 
the brightest horizon when 


they leave the nest. Many of 
them fall prey to traffic, hungry 
predators or other hazards if 
they don’t find their way to the 
water quickly. The hotel also has 
modified its exterior lighting to 
avoid distracting hatchlings on 
their way to the water. 

Once they do reach the 
water, they face many dangers 
from predators, fishers 
that target other species, 
entanglement in debris and 
fouling by tar. The few who 
beat the odds and return to 
nesting beaches for the first time 
represent the miracles of nature 
that sustain life on this planet. 

Koperski said Florida has 
about 45,000 loggerhead nests 
in a good year, but 2007 was not 
a good one. In fact, it was the 
worst in 19 years. Details are at 
research.MyFWC.com/features/ 
view_article.asp?id=27537. 

The good news is that green 
and leatherback sea turtles have 
increased significantly. FW 
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if you happen to see a nesting sea turtle 
or sea turtle hatchlings, please follow 
these turtle-watching guidelines. 


¢ Stay behind the nesting turtle at a distance so she can not 
see you. 

* Keep your distance, remain quiet, and keep all lights off 
(including flashlights, flash photography, and video equipment). 
Motion, noise and lights can cause the turtle to return to the 
sea without laying her eggs. Remember, your activities can 
also affect other turtles nesting in the vicinity. 

¢ Keep hands and other objects off and away from the turtle. 
After nesting, she may appear slow and hesitant. Touching, 
prodding, shining lights or causing commotion may disturb her, 
disorient her, and cause her to spend less time covering and 
camouflaging her nest. 


¢ Watch them from a distance. 

¢ Allow hatchings to crawl to the water on their own, as the 
journey from the nest to the water allows them to imprint on 
their home beach. Picking the hatchlings up may interfere with 
this process. Scientists believe imprinting helps the hatchlings 
remember where they came from, so they can return and lay 
their own nests 20 to 30 years later. 

e Leave hatchling sea turtles in their nest; they will exit the nest 
when they are ready. If hatchlings are removed from the nest 
before they are ready, they are less likely to survive. 

¢ Keep all lights off (including flashlights, flash photography, and 
video equipment). If hatchling turtles see artificial lights, they 
become confused, crawl in circles or head away from the ocean. 
If they crawl in the wrong direction for very long, they will be 
eaten by other animals or die from dehydration. 


If you want to watch a nesting sea turtle, join an organized turtle 
walk that has been approved by the FWC Imperiled Species 
Management Section. 

Permitted walks are usually offered from May through July 
each year. The leaders of these walks are trained to aid the public 
in watching sea turtles without disturbing them during nesting. 
For a list or organized walks in Florida, call 850-922-4330 or 
561-575-5407. An online list is available at MyFWC.com. 


The federal Endangered Species Act lists all five species of sea 

turtles in Florida as either threatened or endangered. In addition, 

sea turtles are protected by Florida Statute 370.12, the Marine 

Turtle Protection Act. Anyone found harassing a sea turtle or 

interfering in the nesting process faces criminal and civil penalties. 
Call the FWC Wildlife Alert number at 1-888-404-FWCC or by 

mobile at #FWC to report: 

e Stranded hatchlings. 

e Harassment of sea turtles. 

e Disturbance of nests. 

e Dead or injured sea turtles or hatchlings. 

e Entangled sea turtles. 

° Sea turtles caught with fishing gear. FW 
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Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission staff approved 
introduction of the nonnative 
(exotic) butterfly peacock bass 
(Cichla ocellaris) in 1984. This 
represented a once-in-a-lifetime 
break with fisheries manage- 
ment traditions that remain in 
force to this day — the question of 
“can any exotic be a good exotic 
(free-roaming, nonnative spe- 
cies)?” In a quirk of fate, this 
tradition-breaking decision was 
initiated by the agency’s non- 
native fish assessment program, 


a new Florida tradition 


By Paul Shafland 


which exists largely to assess, 
eradicate and/or minimize 

the detrimental effects of ille- 
gally released exotic fishes. This 
program’s origins date back to 
the 1960s, and it was the first 
program of its kind dedicated 
completely to conducting long- 
term science-based assessments 
of exotic fishes. 

Studies completed in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s 
documented some illegally- 
introduced exotic fishes had 
become extremely abundant, 
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It was a historic moment when, in August of 1984, Paul 
Shafland released the first butterfly peacock bass in Black 
Creek Canal (C-1; Miami-Dade County). 


especially spotted tilapia and other cichlids in the 
coastal metropolitan Miami-to-West Palm Beach 
canal systems, and there were too few native 
predators present to keep these undesirable exotics 
under control. Because no practical management 
alternative existed to increase native predators, 
these important findings became the basis for 
proposing the legal introduction of an exotic 
predator. 

Before introducing the butterfly peacock, re- 
search indicated this species would not harm native 
fishes nor would it consistently live outside coastal 
Southeast Florida since winter water temperatures 
elsewhere typically get colder than the 60°F that 
kills this fish. Although the boundaries of this area 
fluctuate depending on winter temperatures, the 
prediction that butterfly peacocks would be restrict- 
ed to this general area has been validated since 
their introduction nearly 25 years ago. 

Tradition-breaking actions require more 
scrutiny than previously proven management 
strategies, so the Commission’s staff proceeded 
slowly. Only after years of research and analysis, 
was introduction of the butterfly peacock approved. 
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And to this day, the butterfly peacock is the only 
legally-introduced exotic fish with self-perpetuating 
populations in Florida. While FWC staff broke with 
tradition, it is important to note this was done only 
after extensive studies concluded the introduction 
of the butterfly peacock would benefit the natural 
resources by helping reduce undesirable exotics, as 
well as providing fishing opportunities to the many 
thousands of anglers who would enjoy catching this 
world-renowned gamefish. 

After being introduced in 1984, the butterfly 
peacock thrived, and in 1989, a daily bag limit was 
set, and the fishery officially opened to the public. 
The bag limit remains two fish per day, only one 
of which may be 17 inches or longer. State record 
catches for butterfly peacocks were broken repeat- 
edly between 1990 and 1993, starting with a 5.36- 
pound catch by Mark Soucy and ending when Jerry 
Gomez landed the current 9.08-pound state record. 
Somewhat surprisingly, this record has held for 
15 years, even though butterfly peacocks weighing 
more than 10 pounds have been documented, includ- 
ing one that weighed nearly 12 pounds. 


How to catch a butterfly peacock 

One of the most amazing attributes of the butterfly 
peacock is that it can be caught readily by novice 
anglers using live shiners, swimming below a 
bobber, while pursuing more and larger ones can 
challenge even the most experienced freshwater 
anglers. A wide variety of bait, spinning and fly- 
casting equipment, ranging from a simple soda-pop 
can, 50 feet of monofilament and a hook, to the 
most expensive light tackle currently marketed 

for largemouth bass fishing professionals, can be 
used to catch this colorful and exciting gamefish. 


Introduction of the butterfly peacock has helped reduce the 
number of exotic fishes while having no known detrimental 
effects on native fishes. At the same time, it has generated 
millions of hours of fishing pleasure for thousands of anglers. 
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Butterfly peacock bass congregate in shade and around 
structure provided by bridges, culverts, fallen trees and canal 
bends, intersections and dead ends. 


Basic butterfly peacock bass fishing techniques 

are similar to those used for the native largemouth 
bass, but since peacocks rarely eat anything but fish 
and chase down their food almost exclusively during 
daylight hours, avoid using non-fish imitating baits 
worked slowly or fishing at night. Top-water lures 
with or without props, fish-imitating crank baits 
and flies fished on light tackle (6- to 8-pound test) 
are all good choices since peacocks tend to be an 
open-water fighter. 

Butterfly peacock bass congregate in shade and 
around structure provided by bridges, culverts, 
fallen trees, canal bends, intersections and dead 
ends. More large fish (those more than 4 pounds) 
are caught between February and May than any 
other time of year. Every peacock angler has his 
secrets as to where and when to fish, including 
those who have seven to 10 hot spots reachable from 
shore. These hot spots can be checked easily on the 
way home from work or in just a few fun-filled hours 
close to home on a day off. 


Where can you catch a peacock? 


All major coastal canal systems in Miami-Dade, 
Broward and southern Palm Beach counties have 
supported fishable populations of butterfly peacock 
bass for the past several years. Typically, the 
Miami-Dade and southern Broward County canals 
east of Krome Avenue consistently produce the most, 
since these populations are less affected by colder 
winter water temperatures than those farther north 
and west. 

Some of the most popular butterfly peacock 
canals are Tamiami (C-4), Cutler Drain (C-100) 
and Aerojet (C-111) canals in Miami-Dade County. 
In Broward, check out Pompano (C-14), Middle 
(C-13) and South (C-11) New River canals. And if 
the string of mild winters since 2000 continues, 
Lake Osborne, Lake Ida and the associated E-4 
Canal system in southern Palm Beach County 
will continue to provide some excellent butterfly 
peacock catches. 


New traditions 

Overall, introduction of the butterfly peacock 24 
years ago has been extremely successful in that it 
has helped reduce the abundance of some exotic 
fishes while having no known detrimental effects 

on native fishes. At the same time, it has generated 
millions of hours of fishing pleasure for thousands of 
urban anglers who spend nearly $10 million annu- 
ally just to catch this fish. Thousands of feature ar- 
ticles in magazines and features on TV have focused 
on this fishery, helping to renew interest in inner- 
city fishing opportunities that encourage young 
people to learn conservation ethics and partake in 
healthy outdoor recreational activities. 

This is an incredible success story, especially 
given that many professional biologists and ecolo- 
gists have long dismissed these canal fish communi- 
ties as being “biological cesspools of introduced life.” 
Nonetheless, often because of the lack of comprehen- 
sive pre-introduction research and assessments by 
fisheries professionals, the history of exotic species 
is replete with bad experiences. For this reason, it is 
not only unwise, it is illegal for anyone to transfer or 
release any exotic species in Florida, including the 
butterfly peacock. 

For more information on South Florida’s butter- 
fly peacock bass, visit the FWC’s Web site at florida- 
fisheries.com/Fishes/non-native.html#peacock, and 
floridafisheries.com/pdf/index.html#peacock. For 
up-to-the-minute fishing reports, contact your local 
bait and tackle shop specializing in fresh water. 
Also, experienced guides are available for anglers 
who want to learn quickly how and where to catch 
this fish. FW 


Phil Chapman, a former FWC biologist, holds a good-sized 
butterfly peacock. 
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‘ Tstruggled to contain my excite- 
_ ment; I thought my revelation 
would have more impact if I deliv- 
ered it in a casual, low-key way. I 
_ walked over to where my uncle was 
sitting and asked, “Wanna see a 
raccoon?” 

“No,” he replied, just as simply. 

No! How could he say no? 

A wild raccoon in a jungle, and 
he just sat there like a lump. 

I sought to awaken my visiting 
uncle to the wonders of Florida 
wildlife, but without success. The 
life of a former state park ranger is 
not always an easy one. 

As we motored along the 
Tamiami Trail, the southernmost 
section of U.S. Highway 41, I 
recalled the time I’d taken this road 
with my mother. 

We had just passed a panther 
crossing sign, when Mom asked, 
“Does that mean there are pan- 
thers out here?” 

“This is part of their range,” I 
explained. “But they’re very rare.” 

“Maybe we'll have luck.” 

“Well,” I replied, “it would be 
very unusual, but there is a chance 
we could see one.” 

“Oh, no!” Mom quickly rejoined. 
“T meant maybe we'll have good 
luck.” 

I was jolted back to the present 
by the sight of an alligator swim- 
ming in a roadside canal. 

“Look,” I exclaimed to my 
uncle, “an alligator!” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The problem with Mom had 
been fear, with Unk it was apathy. 

So I was all the more surprised 

Fas see OE y < : when Unk and I took a wildlife 
oy: = . CE sa excursion and our tour boat stopped 
An ese near a floating gator. 
Welcome ee ate “Snork,” Unk snorted. 

I could scarcely believe my 

ears. Unk actually seemed to be 


: trying to communicate with this 
0 1é jut ns le, . swampland denizen. 
th n Cc - e “That’s pretty good,” I 


remarked. “But the sounds they 
make are actually more like...” 
“Snork.” 
I was slightly annoyed. Why 
did he keep doing it that way, when 


. By Dedn Morgan 
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I was trying to correct him? 

I looked over at his deck 
chair. His head was back, his 
eyes were closed and his mouth 
was open — perhaps in ecstasy of 
his profound experience? 

“Snork.” 

No, he was sound asleep. 

When we visited Everglades 
National Park, I was eager to 
explore the back of a slough. 
Although I begged Unk to come 
along, he insisted on waiting for 
me at a slough-side bench. Before 
walking out of sight, I glanced 
back in his direction. 

It was incredible. A big gator 
swam in the part of the slough 
closest to Unk’s bench while just 
across the water, a great blue 
heron speared a fish with its beak 
and struggled to gulp it down. 

Unk didn’t have to plunge 
into the Everglades, its creatures 
had come to him. I looked at the 
bench to see my uncle’s reaction. 

He was sitting there, all 
right. But the bench was backless 
and he was facing the parking lot. 

The tram tour from the 


park’s Tamiami Trail entrance 
was, as I thought it would be, 
fabulous. We passed a deer, plus 
many alligators and birds. At 
one point, the ranger stopped the 
tram and got out to give a talk 
beside our open-air conveyance. 

“Does anyone know,” he 
asked, “what the rare birds of 
Florida need?” 

I knew the answer; more 
suitable habitat, but thought it 
best to let someone else respond. 
To my amazement, my uncle 
raised his hand. 

“Yes sir, you,” the ranger 
said. “What do the rare birds 
of Florida need?” 

“More cookin,” Unk 
earnestly replied. 

To complete Unk’s Everglades 
experience, I took him for a 
drive along Alligator Alley, the 
Everglades’ section of I-75. 

Suddenly, I realized we were 
approaching an amazing sight. In 
the shallows near the highway, a 
flock of tall, black-and-white birds 
stood in a sedate conclave. 

“Look,” I exclaimed excitedly. 


A great blue heron spears a bre 

for dinner. Facing page: A 
_ is almost hidden by duck 

floatsinapond. = 


“Wood storks! They’re the only 
kind of storks native to North 
America.” 

“Snork.” 

What kind of spectacle could 
conceivably capture my uncle’s 
attention? I imagined it might 
be some sort of nightclub act, 
with us sitting in the front, so a 
showgirl could keep him awake 
by rhythmically kicking him 
in the stomach. Since I had no 
interest in nightclubs, I was at 
my wit’s end. What was there for 
me to do, but just give up? Oh 
well, I thought, at least his visit 
is almost over. 

When the time came, Unk 
and I shook hands before he 
boarded a cab for the airport. 

“T can’t wait to come down 
again next year,” he declared. 

“T really had a great time.” 

My uncle visited me 

frequently from 1987 to 1999. FW 
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A small bird garners 
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| The dwindling population a 
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On New Year’s Day, biologists 
from the United States and 
Canada converged on Indian 
Rocks Beach on Florida’s south- 
west coast. They did not come 

to Florida to celebrate the New 
Year, but rather to study a small 
bird garnering big attention from 
conservation groups and scien- 
tists from across North America. 

Temperatures hovered near 
40 degrees with winds off the 
Gulf of Mexico at 30 knots. The 
day did not bode well for their 
quest of the red knot, a bird in 
danger of extinction. 

Chasing birds on the beach 
on New Year’s Day is routine for 
this group attempting to under- 
stand the habits and decline of 
the red knot. For the past three 
years, they have gathered on 
Florida’s southwestern coast to 
study one of the world’s longest- 
distance migratory birds. The 
red knot, a member of the sand- 
piper family, travels from South 
America and Florida to north of 
the Arctic Circle for its spring 
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By Patricia Behnke 


breeding season. Some of these 
small birds — no larger than 9 
inches — travel as much as 9,300 
miles on the one-way journey. 
When autumn comes to the north, 
the birds set out again to return to 
their wintering grounds. 

This year, the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission (FWC) awarded a grant 
to continue the four-year study of 
this bird whose declining numbers 
have concerned conservationists 
for several years. 

Nancy Douglass, a nongame 
biologist with the FWC, requested 
the grant. Larry Niles, a biologist 
with Conserve Wildlife Foundation 
of New Jersey, under contract to 
the FWC, led the Florida team 
during the 2007-2008 study. On 
New Year’s Day, the two biologists 
stood under a pier, attempting to 
find relief from the wind in the 
sheltering environment of the 
concrete pilings. Niles yelled into 
a radio transmitter to a volunteer 
farther north on the beach, 
and Douglass looked through 


binoculars searching for the long- 
distance red knot traveler. 

When brave tourists walk- 
ing the beach came close to their 
station, Douglass requested that 
they walk closer to the dunes. 

“We have a net down there,” 
she explained. “We’re attempting 
to capture some birds in order to 
study them.” 

She pointed to a spot where 
metal objects poked out of the 
sand on either end of what 
looked like an orange rope, but 
what was actually a rolled-up 
net attached to explosives that 
would be activated when enough 
shorebirds gathered in the area. 
The explosive, activated from a 
remote control several yards from 
the capture area, would cast the 
net over the birds. 

“Everything is ready; 
we're just missing the birds,” 
Douglass said. 

Niles, Douglass and the 
rest of the team partially 
buried the net when a group 
of approximately 50 red knots 
gathered on the beach. Working 
together, they attempted to move 
the birds into the area of the net 
before deploying the net. Before 
that could happen, all of the red 
knots on the beach rose as one 
body and flew away. Biologists 


and volunteers at other spots on 
the beach searched for where they 
might have flown, to no avail. 

“Without the capture, we 
can’t get the information we need 
to assess the health of this popu- 
lation,” Douglass said. “We’re not 
sure where they are this year.” 

From Dec. 28 to Jan. 5, 
biologists and volunteers from 
Florida, New Jersey and Canada 
attempted to track and capture 
Florida’s wintering rufas. Cold 
weather and high winds affected 
the tides, making it difficult 
to find the birds. Aerial counts 
by some of the world’s leading 
shorebird researchers, such as 
R.I. Guy Morrison of the National 
Wildlife Research Centre in 
Ottawa, Canada, led to the 
conclusion reported in “Update 
to the Status of the Red Knot 
Calidris canutus in the Western 
Hemisphere, February 2008” 
(Niles et al), that the birds are in 
a serious decline. 

An estimated 100,000 red 
knots made up the population 
in the 1980s, according to stud- 
ies conducted by Morrison, with 
10,000 of those wintering in 
Florida. However, by 2005, Niles 
and other scientists believed the 
number had dwindled to 7,500 in 
Florida. Now with three years of 


study of the rufa subspecies of the 
red knot completed, the popula- 
tion of red knots wintering on the 
southwestern coast of Florida has 
further dwindled. 

Morrison first alerted con- 
servationists in the early 1990s 
that the red knot seemed to be 
declining in numbers. Further 
study led scientists to make dis- 
tinctions between the subspecies, 
but still little is known about the 
red knot. Essential to its journey 
are the stopovers where the birds 
feed to gain weight needed to get 
them back to the Arctic Circle for 
breeding. A major stopping point 
is Delaware Bay where they feast 
on horseshoe crab eggs. However, 
harvesting of this crab for bait 
has led to a decline in their num- 
bers as well, giving the red knot 
less and less fuel for its journey. 
Those captured in New Jersey 
weigh less than baseline averages 
compiled over the years. 

“Florida is the most impor- 
tant state for wintering shore- 
birds,” Niles said. “The FWC 
made a significant commitment 
in leadership by funding a part 
of this study. In no other state is 
the need to protect red knots, and 
all wintering shorebirds, more 
apparent than along Florida’s 
rapidly developing coastline.” 
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In 2006, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service (USFWS) 
received a petition requesting 
a review of the red knot, rufa 
subspecies, as a candidate for 
the List of Endangered and 
Threatened Wildlife and Plants. 
However, the USFWS did not list 
the bird, but designated it as a 
“candidate species” for protection. 

With the release of the Niles 
et al report, which asks the 
USFWS to reconsider its decision, 
several conservation groups, led 
by the Defenders of Wildlife, have 
once again petitioned both the 
USFWS and the U.S. Department 
of the Interior in an emergency 
attempt to have the bird listed 
as endangered. Further support 
came from senators Robert 
Menendez (D-NJ), Benjamin L. 
Cardin (D-MD) and Frank R. 
Lautenberg (D-NJ) in a letter to 
the Department of the Interior on 
Feb. 27, urging emergency action 
on the red knot. 

Annette Scherer, an endan- 
gered species biologist with the 
USFWS, said they fully intend to 
list the species, but when depends 
on a number of factors. 

“We need supporting data as 


soon as possible,” Scherer said. 
“We did make a decision to list, 
and it will be listed as soon as we 
have the data and the money to 
complete the process.” 

Scientists, such as Morri- 
son and Niles, predict the rufa 
subspecies of red knot, both the 
wintering populations of South 
America and Florida, will be 
extinct by 2010 without drastic 
measures for their immediate 
protection. 
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“When a species is exhibiting 
these dramatic rates of decline, 
we can’t afford to ignore the big 
picture while we are refining our 
understanding of the details,” 
Douglass said. “Logistical chal- 
lenges and limited money and 
manpower interfere with our 
ability to paint a crystal clear pic- 
ture of all the details about this 
species. However, we do know for 
certain that red knots need our 
help now.” FW 


Red knots are masters of the long 
commute. In autumn, they fly more 
than 9,300 miles from their Arctic 
breeding grounds to southern 
South America and reverse the 
trip each spring, making them one 
of the longest-distance migrants 
in the animal kingdom. Left: This 
red knot has been flagged and 
banded. The green flag indicates 
the bird was flagged in North 
America with an alpha-numeric 
code so when that code is 
reported, biologists can look up 
the unique code and know exactly 
when and where the bird was 
captured. The blue band shows 
the bird was captured in Florida. 
Above: Previous page: During the 
red knot study of 2006-2007, 
biologists laid netting down on the 
beach in the St. Petersburg area 
to capture the birds for measuring, 
weighing, banding and flagging. 
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Will sea turtles, 


those ancient mariners, 


thrive or fail in the future’? 


Sea turtles are among the oldest 
creatures on earth and have 
remained essentially unchanged 
for 110 million years; however, 
they face an uncertain future. 
The many threats to sea turtles 
include encroachment of coastal 
development on their nesting 
beaches, encounters with 
pollutants and marine debris, 
accidental drownings in fishing 
gear and international trade in 
turtle meat and products. 

Sea turtles are air-breathing 
reptiles remarkably suited to life 
in the sea. Their hydrodynamic 
shape, large size and powerful 
front flippers allow them to 
dive to great depths and swim 
long distances. After their first 
frantic crawl from the nest to 
the ocean, male sea turtles never 


return to the shore, and females 
come back only long enough to 
lay eggs. 

There are seven species of sea 
turtle: green turtle, hawksbill, 
leatherback, loggerhead, olive 
ridley, Kemp’s ridley and flatback. 
All but the olive ridley and flat- 
back are found in Florida. 

Sea turtles have long, narrow, 
wing-like flippers in place of 
forelimbs and have shorter, 
webbed flippers as hind limbs. 
Unlike their terrestrial relatives, 
they cannot retract their heads 
very far into their shells. In 
most sea turtles, the top shell, 
or carapace, is composed of 
many bones covered with horny 
scales called scutes. Turtles are 
toothless but have powerful jaws 
to crush, bite and tear their food. 
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Top: Green sea turtles. Above: A 
loggerhead hatchling emerges from its 
leathery, ping-pong-ball-sized egg. 
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Florida’s sea turtles 


As is true for all sea turtles, the adult male has a long tail, 
whereas the female’s tail is short. 

There are two parts to a turtle’s shell. The top part 
is the carapace and the bottom half is the plastron. Both 
are made of fused bones. The carapace contains a turtle’s 
vertebrae and ribs, while the plastron contains the clavicles 
and portions of the ribs. 

Most sea turtle’s shells are covered in keratin, the 
same type of material in our nails and horses’ hooves. The 
keratin forms in patches called scutes. The nuchal scute is 
closest to the turtle’s neck, vertebral scutes run down the 
middle of the carapace, costal scutes are on either side 
of the vertebral scutes and marginal scutes line the outer 
edge. It is possible to identify a sea turtle species by count- 
ing the number of each type of scute. 


Leatherback sea turtle 


Dermochelys coriacea 


* Itis the only species in the family Dermochelyidae. 

¢ In Greek, “derma” means skin or leather and “khelus” 
means tortoise. 

¢ The largest living turtle. 

¢ It dives deeper, travels farther and tolerates colder waters 
more than any other sea turtle. 

e Adults reach 6-8 feet in length. 

¢ Adults weigh 500-1,500 pounds. 

¢ The largest leatherback on record was nearly 10 feet long 

and weighed more than 2,000 pounds. 

Instead of a shell covered with scutes, the leatherback is 
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Green sea turtle 
Chelonia mydas 


lg, 


Named for its green body fat, not its overall color. 

More streamlined-looking than the bulky loggerhead. 

Adults weigh 250-450 pounds and average 350. 

Has a small head for its body size. 

Adults grow up to 4 feet long. 

Its carapace is rust-brown to olive-brown with dark streaks 
Its lower shell, called the plastron, is yellow. 

Found during the day in shallow flats and seagrass meadows, 
returning each evening to their usual sleeping quarters — 
scattered rock ledges, oyster bars and coral reefs. 

Adults are unique among sea turtles in that they are largely 
vegetarians, consuming mainly sea grasses and algae. 

Each year, from June through late September, approximately 
100 to 1,000 green turtles nest on Florida’s beaches. 

Has two large, oblong, preocular scales between its eyes. 
The breeding populations in Florida and the Pacific coast of 
Mexico are listed as endangered. 


Hawksbill sea turtle 


Eretmochelys imbricata 


A small, agile turtle whose beautiful shell is its greatest 
liability. 

Although international trade in hawksbill products has 
been banned in much of the world, its shell is still used in 
some European and Asian countries to make jewelry, hair 
decorations and other ornaments. 

Adults weigh 100-200 pounds. 

Its carapace is approximately 30 inches long. 

Carapace is shaded with black and brown markings on a 
background of amber. 

The rear of the carapace is serrated. 

Its costal and vertebral scutes overlap like shingles on a roof. 
Its head is long and narrow compared to that of other sea 
turtles, and it has a narrow hawk-like beak. 

Body is oval-shaped with a narrow head. 

The most tropical of the sea turtles, hawksbills are usually 
found in lagoons, reefs, bays and estuaries of the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Indian oceans. 

Frequently spotted by divers off the Florida Keys, and a few 
nests are documented annually from the Keys to Canaveral 
National Seashore. 

Listed under the Endangered Species Act as endangered. 
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¢ Instead of a shell coveréd with scutes, the leatherback is 
covered with a firm, leathery skin and has seven ridges run- 
ning lengthwise down its carapace. 

¢ Carapace is distinctly triangular in shape. 

* Carapace is black with white, pink and cobalt-blue highlights. 

¢ Its skin is black or dark brown, spotted with white. 

¢ Does not have claws on its flippers. 

¢ Eats soft-bodied animals such as jellyfish. 

¢ Its throat cavity and scissor-like jaws are lined with stiff 
spines that aid in swallowing its soft, slippery prey. 

¢ Ayoung leatherback in captivity is able to consume twice its 
weight in jellyfish daily. 

* Capable of descending more than 3,000 feet and traveling 
more than 3,000 miles from their nesting beaches. 

* Found throughout the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans, 
and as far north as Alaska and Labrador. 

° Able to regulate its body temperature so it can survive in 
cold waters. 

¢ Leatherbacks are found in Florida’s coastal waters, and a 
small number (30 to 60 per year) nest in the state. 

¢ Listed under the Endangered Species Act as endangered. 
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Leatherback hatchlings have a white coloration on the 
edges of their flippers, and the seven ridges down the 
carapace are clearly evident. 
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A green sea turtle hatchling (left) and a loggerhead 
hatchling (right) are somewhat similar in coloring, but the 
flippers of young loggerheads are bordered in white or 
white-gray. 


Loggerhead sea turtle 


Caretta caretta 


* The most common sea turtle in Florida. 

¢ Named for its massive, block-like head. 

* From hatchling to adult, a loggerhead increases its weight 
more than 6,000 times. 

¢ Adults weigh 170-500 pounds and average 275. 

* Loggerheads reach sexual maturity at around 35 years 
of age. 

¢ Its carapace is 3 to almost 4 feet long. 

¢ Carapace is brown to reddish-brown. 

* Plastron ranges from cream to yellow. 

¢ Carapace is very broad near the front of the turtle and 
tapers toward the rear. 

¢ Its body skin ranges from brown to yellow. 

¢ The scales on top of its head are a deep rusty-brown color 

¢ Each flipper has two claws. 

¢ Its powerful jaws allow it to easily crush the clams, crabs 
and other armored animals it eats. 

¢ Aslow swimmer compared to other sea turtles, the logger- 
head occasionally falls prey to sharks, and it is not uncom- 
mon to see one missing flippers or chunks of its shell. 

* Listed under the Endangered Species Act as threatened 
throughout its range. 
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The hawksbill’s raptor-like jaws are perfectly adapted for 
collecting sponges, its preferred food. Although sponges 
are composed of tiny glasslike needles, this potentially 
dangerous diet apparently causes the turtle no harm. 


Kemp’s ridley sea turtle 
Lepidochelys kempi 
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¢ The rarest, most endangered sea turtle in the world. 

¢ The smallest of the sea turtles. 

¢ Weighs up to 100 pounds. 

* Its carapace is about 2 to 2.5 feet long and broadly-oval in 
shape. 

¢ |ts carapace has five pairs of costal scutes. 

¢ Dark-gray to gray-green carapace. 

¢ Cream to tan plastron. 

¢ Skin is white to cream-colored. 

¢ Has a triangular-shaped head with a somewhat-hooked beak. 

¢ Ithas only one major nesting beach, an area called Rancho 
Nuevo on the Gulf Coast of Mexico. 

¢ Fewer than 1,000 nesting females remain in the world. 

¢ Hatchlings are gray-black. 

¢ Tough and tenacious in nature. 

* Its principal diet is crabs and other crustaceans. 

¢ The only sea turtle which routinely nests in the daytime. 

¢ Listed under the Endangered Species Act as endangered. 
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Each summer, an ancient 
reproductive ritual begins. The 
female, who usually nests every 
two to three years, leaves the sea 
and crawls ashore. She uses her 
rear flippers to dig a nest hole, 
where she deposits about 100 eggs 
the size of ping-pong balls. When 
egg laying is complete, she covers 
the eggs, camouflages the nest site 
and returns to the ocean. Nesting 
turtles may return to the beach 
several times in a nesting season 
to repeat the process. The temper- 
ature of the sea turtle nest deter- 
mines the sex of the hatchlings. 
Warmer temperatures produce 
more females, whereas cooler tem- 
peratures result in more males. 
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Sea turtles face many threats 
from humans. They are hunted 
for their meat and shells, their 
eggs are stolen and their nest- 
ing beaches are often degraded 
by human structures. Hatchlings 
are lured to their deaths by the 
artificial lights on developed 
beaches; juveniles and adults die 
after eating discarded plastic 
bags, balloons and other marine 
debris; turtles of all ages drown in 
shrimp trawls and gill nets. How- 
ever, strong conservation mea- 
sures offer hope for their future. 

The Florida sea turtle vehicle 
license plate generates funds for 
research. Efforts such as this may 
help to secure a bright future for 
these “living fossils.” FW 


Top: Female sea turtles often appear 
to be weeping as they nest; the main 
purpose of these tears is to remove 
salt from the turtle’s body. Above: 
Many of Florida’s green turtles have 
numerous warts on their bodies called 
fibropapillomas. Researchers believe 
these growths are caused by a virus 
but have not yet isolated a specific 
pathogen. The number of green 
turtles with these tumors appears 

to be increasing. Right: Sea turtles 
face many obstacles including human 
disturbance and natural predators such 
as ghost crabs and other crabs, birds, 
ants and other animals. Raccoons 
have been known to sit directly behind 
nesting turtles and scoop up eggs as 
they are laid. 
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The black spinytail iguana is mostly 
herbivorous but will feed on small 
vertebrates such as fish, rodents, 
eggs and nestlings of birds, and 
hatchling sea turtles. The presence 
of the photographer and vehicle 
traffic did not distract this iguana 
from its rodent meal in the parking 
lot of the Lighthouse Museum on 
Gasparilla Island. 


its unwelcome residents 


Article and photographs by John R. Sagert 


Two hours south of Tampa 
along Florida’s Gulf Coast, lies 
one of the more historic and 


picturesque of Florida’s barrier 
islands called Gasparilla Island. 


It is surrounded by crystal-clear 
water and white sugar-sand 
beaches that offer some of the 
best shelling opportunities 

in the area. The island has 
withstood many tropical storms 
and hurricanes over the years. 
Legends of pirates plundering 


the shipping channel and hiding 
in the surrounding islands and 
channels add to the mystique 

of the island. The area also is 
known for its world-class tarpon 
tournaments, held throughout 
the season, that attract teams 
from across the country. 

At the end of the island sits 
the once-small fishing village of 
Boca Grande. It is a photography 
hotspot with magnificent 
sunsets, quaint old houses and 
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fishing boats that dot the island. 
Shorebirds and wading birds can 
be found year-round but “winter” 
time is best for birders and 
photographers. 

Boca Grande is home to 
two magnificent lighthouses. 
Photographers can get up close 
to shoot these two beauties — one 
built in 1927 and the other in 
1890. The older lighthouse, 
home to the Lighthouse Museum 
operated by the Barrier Island 
Parks Society, is open to the 
public and has many wonderful 
exhibits. 

The Gasparilla Island 
Maritime Museum at Whidden’s 
Marina offers another photo op- 
portunity. It was built in 1926, 
and it is listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places. The 
marina is the oldest continually- 
operating business on the island 
and continues to serve boaters 
and tourists. 

Boca Grande provides 
another home to a resident that 
the island could do without. The 


nd 
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Top: Built in 1890, the Boca Grande 
Lighthouse is now home to the 

museum and visitors center. Above: 
The Rear Range Light, built in 1927, 
is operated by the U.S. Coast Guard. 
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black spinytail iguana has made 
itself at home along the beach by 
burrowing into the dunes that 
protect the island from storms. 
The iguanas, reaching lengths 
of 2-3 feet as adults, can be seen 
along the roads, on bike paths 
and along the dunes, sunning 
themselves. 

The area by the Lighthouse 
Museum and beach crossovers 
are popular places for visitors 
to watch and photograph the 
iguanas. There is ample parking 
and a wonderful shaded picnic 
area for the family to sit and 
take in the island’s beauty. If you 
go there during the week, it is 
less crowded, making it easier to 
find the nonnative species. 

Black spinytail iguanas 
appear to have first arrived 
on Gasparilla Island in the 
late 1970s to the early 1980s. 
During this time, an island 
resident brought several of the 
animals to the island from 
Mexico; these iguanas were later 
released near the Range Light 


House. Presently, 
the spinytail iguana 
population is large 
and well-established 
throughout the 
entire island, on the 
causeway islands 
and on the mainland 
at Placida. A few 
iguanas have been 
misidentified as 
green iguanas, but 
this species is not 
present on Gasparilla 
Island. Local gift 
shops sell T-shirts 
with green iguanas 
printed on them. 
The city fathers have 
gone so far as to try 
to arrange a hunting 
season on them to 
try to minimize dune 
damage. 

The spinytail 
iguanas do not seem 
to be afraid of people, 
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so they are quite 

easy to photograph. I 
have used everything 
from 24mm lenses 

up to 600mm lenses 
on them, depending 
what type of image 
Tm looking for. These 
unwanted residents 
may not be as 
plentiful in the future 
if the locals have their 
way, so it may be 
worth a quick trip in 
order to add them to 
your photo list. 

There is no short- 
age of photo oppor- 
tunities in the Boca 
Grande area. When 
I’m on the island, 
there never seems 
to be enough time to 
shoot everything, but 
that makes for an- 
other road trip to this 
unique area. FW 
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Spending time outdoors, 
whether alone or with family 


and friends, is a time-honored 


tradition for millions of 

Americans. Whether you are 

hiking, biking, camping, bird- 
tching or just spending 


down a wo 


should follow outdoor-safety 
procedures. Ultimately, you 
are responsible for yourself - 


So be noun 


What should every outdoors 
enthusiast carry with them 
when exploring the great 
outdoors? 


Make sure your group has packed 

these essentials. Be prepared for minor 

injuries, changes in the weather, and 

delays in your return time. 

¢ Flashlight with extra batteries 

¢ GPS with extra batteries (does not 
replace a map and compass) 

¢ Compass (in addition to a GPS) 

¢ Area map (in addition to a GPS) 

¢ Hat with a wide brim 

¢ Insect repellent 

¢ Sunscreen 

¢ First aid kit 

¢ Extra food 

¢ Small weather radio 

¢ Asmall mirror to use as a signaling 
device 

¢ Pocket knife or multi-tool 

¢ Space blanket or piece of plastic 
for warmth or shelter 

¢ Whistle 

e Waterproof matches 

¢ Charged cell phone 

¢ Plenty of water 

Don’t count on cell phone coverage to 

be available in remote areas, and have 
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well-thought-out plans for emergency 
situations. 


What should I wear? 


Pay attention to your footwear. Wearing 
unstable shoes on unstable ground is a 
recipe for a fall, and even a small blister 
can make your hike miserable. Before 
you head out, check your local weather. 
But remember, weather is unpredictable, 
so take along dry clothing, packed ina 
plastic bag. There is no bad weather - 
only inappropriate clothing. 


What should | do if I get lost? 


Begin by lessening your chances of 
getting lost - learn how to use your 
compass, GPS unit and area map. Pay 
close attention to your surroundings 
and landmarks, checking your location 
on your map frequently. Always inform 
family and friends of your itinerary and 
when you plan on returning. 

If you are unable to follow your 
landmarks or map, are injured or if it is 
nightfall - stay put. And above all - 
remember to stay calm. 

For more information, visit: 
www.fs.fed.us/recreation/safety, 
www.americanhiking.org and www. 
americancanoe.org/safety/safety.lasso. 
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ossum! 


Henry David Thoreau wrote, “In wildness is the preservation of the world.” 
The ancient opossum, cruising from unspoiled wildlife refuges to city streets, 
provides a window on our distant past as well as hope for the survival of a natural world. 


Last summer, I was surprised to 
see an opossum waddle across 
our yard with three tiny babies 
riding bareback . . . in the middle 
of the afternoon. 

Opossums live in all parts of 
Florida, including busy down- 
town areas. Because they typi- 
cally go about their business late 
at night, you don’t usually know 
they’re around — unless your 
dog barks, you happen to take a 
midnight stroll or a hard-work- 
ing mother opossum ventures out 
during the day to gather grocer- 
ies. But the humble opossum is 


By Sandy Beck 


one of the most interesting and 
remarkable animals I have ever 
had the pleasure to know. 


Dancing with dinosaurs 


Opossums are living fossils, the 
oldest surviving mammal on 
this continent. Paleontologists 
have learned that while dino- 
saurs still roamed the huge land 
mass known as Gondwanaland, 
the first mammals that evolved 
were opossum-like marsupials 
(pouched mammals). 

When Gondwanaland began 
to separate, Australia drifted 


down under with its famous 
marsupial critters. South 
America also sailed away into 
isolation for millions of years, 
while a whole slew of marsupial 
species evolved. 

Somewhere between 2 and 
5 million years ago, North 
America and South America met 
up again, opening a super-high- 
way for wildlife traffic in both 
directions. Only one marsupial 
managed to go northward, the 
common opossum (Didelphis 
marsupialis). It developed into a 
new species, the Virginia opos- 
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sum’s menu. That alone should 
make them welcome neighbors. 


A living incubator 


Another reason opossums are so 
successful is their high reproduc- 
tive rate. A female can raise two 
litters per year. Accounts of the 
opossum’s reproductive system, 
both real and imagined, border 
on the bizarre. 

Early pioneers noticed that 
the male opossum was endowed 
with a double (bifid) penis. They 
also witnessed the female licking 


3 her pouch before giving birth. So, 
Newborn opossums, about the size of a honeybee, crawl into their mother’s pouch in a wonderful bit of deductive 
and attach themselves to a nipple, where they stay for about two months. These 
babies are about 17 days old. Their mother gave birth to them the day after she was 
rescued after being attacked by a dog. 


reasoning, our forefathers 
believed that the male copulated 
with the female in her nose who 


sum (Didelphis virginiana), After a meal, opossums lick then impregnated herself with 

which settled in what is now the themselves clean, just like cats. a sneeze. 

southeastern United States. To prevent opossums from The truth is almost as 

Even though millions of becoming a nuisance, secure strange as fiction. A roving 

years have passed since he first garbage cans with rubber straps, male, following a female’s musky 

appeared, evolution seems to and take pet food in at night. scent, tracks her down for a brief 

have stood still for the opossum. In general, they present a rendezvous. Pairs of sperm from 

He is, basically, the same old far lower health risk to humans his forked penis swim up to a 

Joe that waddled between the than do dogs and cats. They have corresponding pair of uteri, and 

dinosaurs’ legs. How come the a natural resistance to most dis- he’s on his way. Opossums are 

simple opossum survives while eases, including rabies. They are not romantic. 

so many others disappeared? also immune, or at least highly Twelve and a half days later 
resistant, to the venom of pit vi- (the shortest gestation period of 


The key to survival: 

don’t be picky 

Unlike the red-cockaded wood- 
pecker that builds homes only 

in old longleaf pine trees or the 
Everglades kite that holds out for 
apple snails, the opossum is not 
picky. 

An ideal opossum habitat 
would be a forest, farm or subur- 
ban neighborhood with nearby 
water. But he can survive just 
about anywhere, from wilderness 
areas to the inner city. He does, 
however, prefer warm, humid 
climates as his naked ears and 
tail can suffer from frostbite. 

And food? It would be easier 
to list what he doesn’t eat. Opos- 
sums are the world’s sanitation 
engineers. They clean up our 
neighborhoods and help our 
gardens by eating snails, slugs, 


cockroaches, crickets, beetles, The author, an experienced wildlife rehabilitator, rescued these 3-month-old babies 
rats, carrion and overripe fruit. from their mother’s pouch after she was killed by an automobile. 


pers, another item on the opos- any North American mammal), 
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the mother sits up and licks 
her pouch, possibly to soothe 
her swollen teats, then gives 
birth to as many as 20 babies. 
Each is the size of a honeybee, 
and the entire litter can fit in 
a tablespoon. They are blind, 
deaf and barely functioning, 
except for a strong mouth and 
two clawed front feet, which 
help them “swim” up the wet 
pathway into her pouch. These 
“temporary” claws drop off just 
as a chick’s egg tooth does when 
it is no longer needed. 

Once inside the furry 
pouch, each of the 13 luckiest, 
and strongest, babies attach 
themselves to one of her 13 
nipples, which becomes its 
lifeline for the next two months; 
however, usually only four to 10 
babies will survive. 

At two months, when the 
youngsters are two inches long, 
not including the tail, their eyes 
open. They cautiously climb out 
of the pouch — sniffing and ex- 
ploring the world for short peri- 
ods — often pulling their nipples 
with them. Imagine this patient 
momma, her nipples stretched in 
10 different directions. 

In another week or two, with 
their little tails and hands (yes, 
hands, with opposable thumbs) 
clutching her fur, the whole 
family rides around on momma’s 
back (sans nipples) for a few 
weeks while she forages. If she 
needs to cross a stream, all the 
babies pile back inside. Momma 
tightens up her pouch muscles, 
and the babies stay dry. 

The gray and white babies, 
that will grow to house cat size 
(6 to 12 pounds), use their pre- 
hensile tails for stability — grasp- 
ing mother’s fur and later for 
carrying nesting material into 
their burrow and climbing trees. 
Picking up an adult opossum 
by the tail inflicts pain and is 
inhumane. The only opossums 
that hang by their tails are in 
cartoons. 

At approximately three 


roads and dogs. 


months of age, they have a full 
set of 50 sharp teeth (more than 
any other land mammal) and are 
completely weaned and ready for 
their own solitary lives. 


Life in the fast lane 


Opossums are the pacifists of 
the universe. They rarely, if ever, 
will attack another creature. 

If approached, the animal will 
hiss and show its impressive, 
pointy teeth then scurry away or 
scamper up a tree. 

If it is cornered, the opos- 
sum turns on its most famous 
survival adaptation — “playing 
possum.” This is true catatonia. 
Its body goes limp, its heart rate 
and breathing slow down, and its 
mouth drops open. 

It drools and defecates. 

All of which make it very 
unappetizing. 

Later, the survivor regains 
consciousness and continues 
slowly on its way. If the predator 
was hungry enough to eat 
“carrion,” the opossum would not 
have felt a thing. 

One enemy from which this 
deathlike trance will not save 
the opossum is the automobile. 
These nearsighted animals are 
likely blinded by headlights or 


The rescued opossums, now 5 months old, were released on private land, far from 


are just too slow to get out of the 
way of a speeding car. 

The opossum’s catatonic de- 
fense seems a merciful way to go, 
whether in the jaws of a predator 
or under the wheels of a car. 

If you find a dead opossum 
on the road, check its pouch 
for babies (only females have 
pouches). 

If you find babies, gently 
tug them off the nipples, keep 
them warm and contact a local 
wildlife rehabilitator. Baby 
opossums need special food and 
care to survive. 

For opossums, it’s life in the 
fast lane: you’re born, you make 
lots of babies, you die. Three 
years is ancient for an opossum. 


Against all odds 


Most people either ignore this 
ancient animal or feel some 
revulsion because of its rat- 

like tail and ears (it is not a 
rodent). Whenever an opossum 
scurrying across a city street or 
snacking on ripe figs in our yard 
surprises me, I feel grateful for 
the reminder that some wildness 
continues to survive. And, 
considering its track record, this 
survivor may still be here long 
after we're gone. FW 
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° Ask the FWC 


Illustration by Liz West 


What laws and regulations 
apply to native birds and 
waterfowl? 

State and federal laws protect native 
species of birds. Native birds and their 
nests or eggs may not be taken or 
harassed, except as described in the 
Florida hunting regulations at MyFWC. 
com/hunting or by permit. 

You can find a comprehensive list of 
birds regulated under the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act (MBTA) and additional federal 
regulations that apply to the possession 
of game birds at www.fws.gov. Current 
listings of Florida’s endangered or threat- 
ened species can be found at MyFWC. 
com/imperiledspecies. 

If you find an injured or orphaned 
bird or a nest with eggs or hatchlings 
that appear to be abandoned, generally 
it is best to leave it alone. Do not pick 
up baby birds, nests or eggs, or remove 
them from their natural environment. 
Instead, call your regional FWC office. If 
the bird is listed as an imperiled species, 
a biologist or officer may respond. If not, 
you will be given the name of a licensed 
wildlife rehabilitator in your area who may 
be able to respond. There is a list and 
map of FWC regional offices at MyFWC. 
com/aboutus/regnoffc.html. 


Do I need a boating license or 
boating safety certificate to 
operate a boat or PWC? 


Anyone under the age of 22 (21 and un- 
der) is required to have a boating safety 
education ID card along with a photo ID 
while operating a vessel with a motor 10 
horsepower or greater in Florida waters. 
This includes a personal water craft 
(PWC). Persons under age 14 may not 
operate a PWC. 

The type of card you need depends 
on whether you are a resident of Florida 
or not. If you are a Florida resident, you 
can take an eight-hour classroom or 
Internet course and get a “lifetime” ID 
card. If you are just visiting, you may pre- 
fer to take a temporary certificate exam 
that is good for 12 months. Everyone is 


encouraged to take 
one of these 
courses to be- 
come familiar 
with Florida’s 
boating laws 
and regulations. 


Where do | report 
sightings of dead birds? 
The FWC is cooperatively working with the 
Florida Department of Health on a wild 
bird mortality database. This project was 
initiated to support surveillance for bird 
die-offs and to monitor for West Nile Virus 
(WNV) and is now being used to monitor 
for avian influenza. The FWC is also inter- 
ested in monitoring bird electrocutions 
from power lines and poles so that faulty 
facilities may be repaired. 

If you find a dead bird, report the 
bird by logging on to the FWC Web site, 
MyFWC.com/bird/default.asp or call your 
local FWC office. Your reports will assist 
in tracking the causes of bird mortality. 


How likely is a shark attack in 
Florida waters? 
You are more likely to be struck by light- 
ning in Florida than to be attacked by a 
shark. Few fatal shark attacks have been 
recorded in Florida since 1882. 

To learn more about sharks and 
shark attacks, visit research.MyFWC.com. 


I’m thinking of buying a boat or 
personal watercraft. How can | 
find out if it is stolen or not? 


If a vessel is reported stolen to any 
Florida sheriff's office or police depart- 
ment, it will be entered into the Florida 
Criminal Intelligence Center Database. 
When any law enforcement agency runs 
a hull identification number (HIN), it is 
checked through that database. If the 
vessel was stolen in a different state, the 
HIN number should have been entered in 
the National Criminal Intelligence Center 
database, similar to Florida’s database, 
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but on a national level. Florida stolen 
boat information, as reported to the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement 
by law enforcement agencies throughout 
the state and authorized for release to 
the public can be searched at: www3. 
fdle.state-fl.us. If you don’t find the 
information you are seeking, contact your 
local sheriff's department. 


What are the regulations for 
possessing tilapia (Nile perch)? 
Possession and transport of live 
tilapia in Florida is prohibited without a 
special permit (except blue tilapia). The 
prohibited species can only be possessed 
if dead, so anglers who catch and want 
to eat a tilapia should immediately place 
them on ice. The exception, blue tilapia, 
are legal to possess, culture or transport 
only in the Northeast, South and 
Southwest Regions and in Citrus County. 
A region map is on the Web at: MyFWC. 
com/aboutus/regnoffc.html. 

Permits are not given to possess 
prohibited species except for viewing 
at large public aquaria or for research, 
provided Commission-approved 
maximum security requirements are met. 

It is illegal to stock tilapia in public 
waters. The Department of Agriculture 
and Consumer Services has special 
permits and licenses for culture in private 
ponds that have adequate protection to 
prevent the escape of the fish. To learn 
more about tilapia, visit MyFWC.com/ 
Fishing/Fishes/non-native.html. 


Discovering one of Florida’ S dts ele 
n) BPN : 


Article and photographs by Linda Tillis 


I first discovered what I now lovingly refer to as the 
“hidden jewel” of the Withlacoochee Forest in mid- 
March, 2007. 

I am a retired, 20-year-veteran crime scene 
investigator. My husband of four years, in his 
infinite wisdom, thought that after all those years 
of adrenalin-pumping action, I might possibly have 
a difficult time adjusting to retirement. And so he 
gave me a gift that opened up a new world to me—a 
good camera. Suddenly, I was taking photos of living 
things and beautiful landscapes. 

We live in Dunnellon, some 50 miles northeast 
of Spring Hill, where most of my husband’s chil- 
dren reside. So, we’ve made that trip up and down 
U.S. Highway 41 hundreds of times. But that day, I 
decided to investigate a little paved lane the Forest 
Service sign indicated was McKethan Lake Park. 

The sign on the gate said it would close promptly 
at 8 p.m. It was 7:15 in the evening and almost 
dark, but I paid $2 and began the slow, approxi- 
mately 1 %-mile drive around a beautiful, small 
lake. The entire drive is one-way and paved, with 
areas to pull over and enjoy the views. The outer 
perimeter of the drive is a forest, full of wonderful 
surprises, with walking trails for the adventurous. 
On the west side of the lake is a recreation area. A 
covered pavilion awaits with picnic tables, barbecue 


Left: It is easy to explore McKethan Lake Park by car on 
its one-way paved drive or on walking trails. Below: Wood 
storks find a meal in the low waters of McKethan Lake. 
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stands, rest rooms and a play area with swings for 
the little ones. 

All of this would have been enough to bring me 
back again, but it was Mother Nature that snagged 
me with my first view of a sandhill crane. We had 
pulled off the drive onto one of the parking areas, 
under some old, moss-draped oaks when, seemingly 
out of nowhere, came two large birds. They leisurely 
strolled towards the lake. They were stately, colorful 
and not in the least concerned about us. That was it, 
I was hooked. 

I have returned to the park countless times 
since my first glimpse of the jewel. I’ve been there 
often enough to see those cranes leading around 
their brood of two little red-headed chicks, plus an 
array of other birds such as white egrets, great blue 
herons, wood storks, white ibis and the beautiful 
roseate spoonbill. I’ve watched a doe stroll around 
the drive followed by her little spotted fawn. I’ve 
seen large hawks swoop down to the lake for dinner 
or just sit high in a tree and screech a warning to 
the other inhabitants that the persistent lady with a 
camera is back. 

I’ve also watched as the lake slowly disappeared 


due to drought. The array of birds changed with the 
level of the water. It wasn’t until June that I first 
spotted the roseate spoonbills. These birds prefer 
the marshy areas where they can wade to feed. They 
swing their flat bills to and fro in the water. But as 
the water level became enticing to the spoonbill, it 
became a burden to the wood stork. The storks are 
large, and as the water levels dropped, the storks 
had to use their wings to lift their body and large 
feet from the mud as they moved about, searching 
for food. By late June, the drought worsened to the 
point that all the large birds had moved to more 
hospitable waters. 

When I first found the park, I did not notice a 
single gator. But as the water levels lowered during 
the summer drought, I saw a small gator and then a 
5- to 6-footer peering from the murky depths. 

And I can not forget the people I’ve met while 
visiting the pond. Once, I was approached by a cou- 
ple from Canada who spoke mostly French. It was a 
little tricky trying to explain to them the wood stork 
was not a pelican. Fortunately, I had some photo- 
graphs with me from a previous visit, so I left them 
with a photo of a solemn wood stork to compare to 
their bird books back home. 

Then, there was the family from Texas who 
were impressed with the wild turkeys. 

But most importantly, were the wonderful folks 
from the Forest Service. Holly Washburn, park 
ranger, was always smiling and happy to talk about 
the park and the animals within it. And Mary Pick, 
the resident volunteer camp host, was a font of infor- 
mation on the animal habits. 

As I sit here, in the shade of a gnarled old oak, 
it is early July and the pond is desperate for rain. 

It has diminished to a frightening size. But this 

is Florida. I know rain will eventually come and 
the lake will rejuvenate itself. And in the spring of 
2008, I will watch a new family of friends emerge. 

I am fortunate to be retired. I can go to the park 
whenever I feel the “call of the wild.” But I would 
urge everyone, young and old, parent or grandpar- 
ent, to try and make an effort to visit this jewel or 
one close to your home. There is such peace and 
serenity to be found there. 

For more information on Florida’s State Forests, 
visit www.floridastateforests.com. For information 
on Florida’s State Parks, visit www. floridastate- 
parks.org. For information about the Withlacoochee 
State Forest, you can call the visitor’s center in 
Brooksville at 352-754-6896. FW 


Top to bottom: A red-shouldered hawk stands sentry at the 
park’s entrance; a sandhill crane leads its chicks to the 
lake’s edge; the lake’s water levels continue to drop and 
larger birds give way to little blue herons and white ibis. 
Facing page, top: Roseate spoonbills share the lake with a 
woodstork (left) and a snowy egret (right). Left: The 2007 
drought affects the water level of McKethan Lake. 
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Field Notes 


Too full to party 


Officer Dennis Palmer and Mark 
Clements set up a decoy deer ina 
wildlife management area in an effort to 
combat road hunting and illegal harvest 
of deer during the closed season. They 
saw a vehicle stop, and a passenger 
dumped several bags of garbage in the 
woods. The vehicle was stopped and a 
citation was issued to the occupants. 
When asked why they dumped the 
garbage, they said they were having a 
Super Bowl party and their garbage can 
was full. 


Zebra on the loose 


On Jan. 29, an employee of the Shell 
Factory in North Fort Myers was convict- 
ed of unsafe handling of wildlife result- 
ing in an escape. The escape occurred 
on Dec. 31, 2007, while a handler was 
transporting a zebra to Virginia. The ze- 
bra began thrashing around in a trailer. 
When the handler stopped to tend to 
the animal, it escaped onto a busy 
highway. An investigation revealed the 
trailer was not equipped for transport- 
ing zebras, and the handler was inex- 
perienced. The judge fined the handler 
$500. Investigator Larry Gregory was 
the arresting officer. 


Time for money 


Officer Adonious Duhart and members 
of the Southwest Region Investigations 
Section arrested the owner of a wildlife 
sanctuary for grand theft and uttering 
a forged document. The complainant 
alleged the sanctuary’s owner was 
taking payment from individuals as- 
signed to serve community service. The 
individuals paid $4 an hour, without 
completing the required hours, and the 
owner signed required documentation 
stating they had completed the hours. 
Acting on this information, an investiga- 
tor met with the owner while posing 

as an individual required to complete 
100 hours of community service. After 
a brief talk, the owner suggested they 
could work out a financial transaction. 
The investigator agreed to pay $400 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission sworn personnel are fully 
constituted police officers with the authority to enforce all laws of the state, not 
just those relating to resource conservation. 


for the community service hours and the 
sanctuary owner filled out the required 
paperwork and signed off, stating the 
investigator had completed his com- 
munity service hours. The investigation 
was a result of information obtained by 
Investigator Daryl Amerson. 


Pellet proves deadly 


Officer Ernie Light responded to a call 
from a construction contractor who saw 
one of his vendors shoot a great blue her- 
on with a pellet rifle. The contractor took 
the rifle away from the vendor, asked him 
to leave the job site and called the FWC. 
The contractor helped Officer Light locate 
and capture the bird. Unfortunately, the 
heron had to be euthanized. The violator 
who shot the heron is being criminally 
charged through the federal system ina 
cooperative investigation with FWC and 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Quick save 

Lieutenants Brian Lambert and Dan 
Hahr, Officers Ken Manning, John Bell, 
David Jernigan, Steve Hoomes and Royce 
Johnson, along with K-9 Officer Sarah 
Hahner and kK-9 Sadie, assisted the 
Santa Rosa Sheriff's Department with a 
search for a missing 6-year-old boy with 
autism. The child, last seen at his grand- 
parents’ residence one Friday afternoon 
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in February, was wearing only shorts 
and a T-shirt. Sheriff’s Office officials 
requested the assistance of FWC and 
K-9 Sadie as the grandparents live near 
Blackwater Wildlife Management Area 
and the area to be searched was dense 
woodlands. The agencies, together 

with area volunteers, searched all night 
and into the morning. The child was 
found about 7 a.m. on Saturday, about 
a mile from the grandparents’ resi- 
dence. Emergency Medical Responders 
provided medical care for the child, who 
suffered only minor injuries. 


All quacked up 


Lake and Sumter county officers 
targeted illegal duck hunters along the 
Apopka/Beauclair canal in “Operation 
All-Quacked-Up.” The undercover opera- 
tion was planned and coordinated by 
Officer Tom Kist and included Lt. David 
Adams, Investigator Herb Frerking and 
officers Monty Hinkle, Mark Bishard 
and Tom Hill. Four vessels and eight 
hunters were checked. Two hunters 
were issued misdemeanor citations 

for possession of firearms on St. Johns 
River Water Management District prop- 
erty. Other violations consisted of one 
infraction for an expired vessel registra- 
tion, three warnings for boating safety 
violations and two warnings for hunting 
license violations. 


Pipe yes, clothing no 

While Officer Jimmie Jordan was work- 
ing a trespassing case, he noticed a 
car pulled off to the side of the road. As 
Officer Jordan approached the vehicle, 
he saw two people on the passenger 
side. Officer Jordan identified himself. 
The passenger door opened anda 
smoking pipe fell out. He asked the 
occupants to exit the vehicle. As they 
began climbing out, Officer Jordan 
noticed they were not wearing any 
clothing. He told both individuals to get 
their clothes on and retrieved the pipe. 
The driver was charged with possession 
of less than 20 grams of cannabis and 
possession of drug paraphernalia. 


SY3aD0Y MOVE 


Just add water 


Dripping, 
cooling, 
refreshing 
water 


By Geoffrey Brown 


All animals use it to replenish their bodily fluids. 
Aquatic insects and amphibians spend some or all 
of their lives in or around it. Fish require it. Birds 
play, bathe and preen in it. Water sources and 
surrounding vegetation serve as hunting grounds, 
attracting both prey and predators. 


Nature’s window 


Wildlife behaviors lead to a self- 
ish reason for providing water — 
so wildlife viewers can enjoy all 
the action. The 2006 Report on 
the Economic Benefits of Wild- 
life Viewing in Florida showed 
that 3.3 million Floridians 
participate in feeding, observing 
and photographing wildlife, ei- 
ther around-the-home or within 
a mile of home in natural or 
public areas. 

Floridians enjoy watching 
wildlife, especially birds, as 
they sip, guzzle, bathe or catch 
a spray of water midflight. 

By supplementing your feed- 
ing station with a water feature, 
you will increase the number of 
birds flocking to your yard expo- 
nentially. Plan the placement of 
your water stations to enjoy the 
view and to maximize safety for 
your visitors. Multiple-layered 
vegetation provides a place for 
preening and loafing after a 
refreshing bath — and therefore, 
great wildlife watching. 

Water features for wildlife 
range in complexity from a 
dripping garden faucet to an 
elaborate water garden. They don’t need to be ex- 
pensive. With a little planning, you'll increase your 
wildlife viewing enjoyment by just adding water. 


Birds in the mist 

Misters are easy tools to use and are especially 
beneficial to birds in the heat of the summer. Hum- 
mingbirds and other birds love to fly through mist. 
Available at most nurseries or garden shops, a 
mister consists of a length of small durable hose and 
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a variety of nibs that spray water in a fine mist and 
can be directed towards your plants, a birdbath or 
another water feature. Use a “Y” connection on the 
garden faucet so you can divert water to the mister 
when you are not using your garden hose. Set your 
mister up with a timer to mist during times birds 
are most active: early morning and late afternoon. 


Beckon them with birdbaths 


Birdbaths are the easiest way to provide water 

for wildlife, and they come in various sizes and 
materials — from cement or plastic to more-natural 
sculpted stone or wood. Keep in mind that some 
features visually attractive to humans are not 
always attractive to birds. 

Songbirds are wary about wading deep into 
water. A gentle slope, up to three inches, is ideal. 
Provide plenty of dry edge around the rim to allow 
for landing and preening. If the basin is slippery, 
use pebbles to roughen the surface to give birds a 
secure foothold. Even a simple basin, aluminum pan 
or garbage can lid filled with pebbles and water will 
suffice. 

Placement of a birdbath is 
important. The lower a birdbath 
is to the ground, the more open 
the clearing should be around 
it, thus providing birds an easy 
escape route from predators. 
Taller birdbaths placed near a 
shrub or low-hanging tree branch 
provide convenient perches for a 
lookout. Filtered shade provided 
by sparse underbrush helps keep 
water cooler and minimizes algae 
growth. 


Above: A roseate skimmer. Right: 
Susan Cerulean planned her water 
garden so she could watch wildlife from 
both her patio and a viewing window. 
Facing page, top: A male summer 
tanager enjoys a bird bath. Bottom: A 
mister added to a birdbath is extremely 
beneficial to birds during the heat of 
the summer. Previous page: A female 
red-winged blackbird. 
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Water gardens for wildlife 

Water gardens are a more permanent way of 
attracting wildlife into your yard. They take more 
planning and labor, but are a beautiful addition 

if landscaped with a variety of aquatic and native 
wetland plants — and maintained well. Garden 
centers provide a variety of pre-formed shapes, 
sizes, depths and materials. EPDM (rubber) 
sheeting can be used for a pond of your own design. 
Depending on the size of your pond, you may need to 
invest in a biological filter and a skimmer to prevent 
organic material from building up over time. 

Use a variety of submerged, oxygenating 
plants (tape grasses), floating plants (water lilies), 
marginal plants (irises) and other border plants 
to provide a variety of substrate for food and cover 
for wildlife both in and out of the water. Resist 
using any invasive nonnative plants such as water 
hyacinth. Consider creating a bog as part of your 
water garden, which can attract butterflies that 
prefer to lap moisture from muddy areas. 

An open site free of shade will provide sun for 
blooming aquatic plants and fewer maintenance 
issues such as falling leaves from deciduous trees. 
Position rocks or bricks around or in your water 
garden to ensure that wildlife can safely approach, 
and retreat from, the water’s edge after drinking 
and bathing. Add attraction to your water garden 
by adding a water fountain. Birds can not resist the 
sound of dripping water. 


Not all wildlife is desirable 

Take extra steps to minimize mosquito larvae 
around your water features. Stock your water 
garden with mosquitofish or treat the water by us- 
ing the bacteria Bacillus thuringiensis or “BT” in 
“donuts” or pellets. Available at garden centers, the 
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donuts are placed directly in water and are com- 
pletely harmless to birds. Reduce mosquito larvae 
from hatching by scrubbing and cleaning birdbaths 
every two or three days. 

It is easy to set up water stations to provide 
drinking and bathing stops for birds and other 
wildlife. It is easy and inexpensive to enhance your 
wildlife oasis. The key is to provide fresh clean 
water that is safe and easily accessible to wildlife. 
Go ahead and treat yourself to some fascinating 
entertainment, seated comfortably in your favorite 
deck chair or by your viewing window. FW 


Aquatic plant sampler 


A well-planned water garden with a diversity of plants plant- 
ed at different depths provides vertical cover for aquatic 
wildlife, adds oxygen to your water, takes up nutrients to 
outcompete with algae, provides food and is a pleasure to 
look at. Here is a short list of plants to consider, and some 
nonnative invasive plants to avoid. 


Deepwater 
Potted in 2-3 feet of water 
¢ Fragrant water lily (Nymphaea odorata) 


Oxygenators 
Potted anywhere completely submerged 
¢ Tape/eel grass (Vallisneria americana) 


Floating 
No potting necessary 
¢ Water snowflake (Nymphoides cristata) 


Marginals 

Plant on the edge with root ball submerged 
e Soft rush Juncus effusus) 

¢ Purple pickerel weed (Pontederia cordata) 

¢ Duck potato (Sagittaria lancifolia) 

¢ Yellow canna (Canna flaccida) 


Invasive nonnative plants to avoid 


¢ Water hyacinth (Eichhornia spp.) 
¢ Water lettuce (Pistia stratiotes) 
e Hydrilla (Hydrilla verticillata) 
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FWC Update 


The FWC examines freshwater turtle harvests for future sustainability 


the harvest of freshwater turtles and hopes to have a 
recommendation to present to its commissioners at the 
June meeting. 


The FWC has formed a team to study and make recommenda- 
tions on rules concerning freshwater turtle harvest. 

There are restrictions on the harvest of several freshwater 
turtle species, but softshell turtles have no restrictions on their 
harvest, except during the closed season, May through July. 
Also during this closed season, their eggs may not be taken 
from the wild. Recent reports of increases in the harvest of 
these turtles have raised concern among turtle experts, envi- 
ronmentalists and the FWC. 

In addition to the closed season on harvesting softshell 
turtles and their eggs, river cooters may not be taken from April 
15 to July 31. During these closed seasons, the FWC will be 
studying the situation, and FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement 
will be extra diligent in enforcing the closed season, which is the 
breeding and nesting season for softshell turtles. 

“We have some protections in place for several species of 
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turtles,” said Ken Haddad, executive director of the FWC, “but 
we have indications that harvests have increased for other 


species. We must take a serious look at the sustainability of the 


freshwater turtles at current rate of harvest.” 


FWC staff has filed a rule development notice concerning 


FWC wraps up Panama City Beach meeting 


The FWC wrapped up a two-day meeting in Panama City 
Beach after proceeding through a lengthy agenda. 
Commissioners voted to approve rule changes 
for management of wildlife and regulations on wildlife 
management areas. Under the new rules, the definition of 
nuisance wildlife changes to wildlife which causes or is about 
to cause property damage. Wild hogs are defined as free- 
roaming hogs that legally cannot be claimed as domestic 
hogs in private ownership. 


Commissioners voted to expand the area open for 
Canada goose season to include the entire state and to allow 
falconers to take light geese and Canada geese statewide. 
The new rules also increase the number of days for the 
spring turkey season in Holmes County from three to 16. 
Commissioners passed a rule prohibiting Internet hunting 
that makes it illegal to hunt via remote-control methods when 
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Turtles are reptiles and are generally distinguished by a hard 
shell, but softshell turtles have a rubbery shell that allows 
them to both bury themselves in the sand and swim very fast. 


a person is not physically present at the location of the gun. 

In addition, the Commission voted to increase the 
fees for recreational use permits for Grove Park, Ft. McCoy, 
Relay and Twelve Mile Swamp wildlife management areas. 
Possession of open containers of intoxicating beverages on 
shooting ranges is now prohibited under the new rules. 

The Commission listened to presentations on the FWC 
Quota Hunt Program and the South Florida Ecosystem 
Restoration. Commissioners also approved the Florida Deer 
Strategic Plan and the Waterfowl Strategic Plan. 

Regarding land acquisitions, the Commission directed 
staff to proceed with the process to pursue an exchange 
between the City of Lakeland and the FWC of certain lands 
within the Tenoroc Fish Management Area. 

The Commission also approved a rule to modify the legal 
dimensions for black sea bass traps to allow more flexibility 
in the size and shape of these traps, and directed staff to 
conduct public workshops and prepare a draft rule to increase 
commercial mullet fishing opportunities. 

In other marine fisheries actions, Commissioners 
considered management alternatives for south Atlantic 
gag grouper and vermilion snapper and Gulf gag and red 
grouper. They also agreed to support certain federal fishery 
disaster relief programs, including relief for the commercial 
shark industry. 

The next FWC meeting will be June 11-12 in Dania Beach. 
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Freshwater recreational fishing rule changes in effect July 1 


The FWC passed rule amendments to 
sharpen management of the state’s 
freshwater recreational and commercial 
fisheries. Florida remains the Fishing 
Capital of the World because of great re- 
sources and responsible management. 
Regulations, based on solid research, 
public input and local impact, ensure a 
bright future for Florida's anglers. 

A new rule will prohibit use of fire- 
arms for taking fish and wildlife on 38 
fish management areas (FMAs), rather 
than completely prohibiting possession 
of firearms on those areas. 

The following lakes associated 
with the Fish Orlando! project are being 
removed from the FMA system: Lake 
Lorna Doone, Richmond Lake, Kirkman 
Pond and Lake Dot. The rule also pro- 
hibits possession and use of cast nets 
in lakes lvanhoe and Santiago, which 
remain part of the Fish Orlando! project. 

Another rule allows the dates Joe 
Budd Pond FMA in Gadsden County is 
open to public fishing to be established 
by executive order. This year, the pond 
will be open to the public during daylight 
hours July 19-Sept. 21. 

At Tenoroc FMA, a new rule allows 
visitors to check in and out at additional 
designated entry points and exempts 
permitted alligator hunters from the 
requirement to enter at designated 
entry points. The rule also renamed 
lakes East Pasture and West Pasture to 
Pine Lakes and increased angling oppor- 
tunities in these two lakes to include li- 
censed anglers when accompanied by a 
child under 16 years old. Other changes 
at Tenoroc include limiting the discharge 
of firearms to the firing range or at FWC- 
sponsored events and requiring all dogs 
to be leashed. 

Another rule change redefined 
species that may be taken with a dip 
net, cast net (41-inch maximum stretched 
mesh), trap or minnow seine for use as 
bait. Those species are golden shiners 
of any size and other freshwater non- 
game fish (including catfish) less than 8 
inches total length, unless specifically 


prohibited. This replaces less-specific 
language that previously referred to min- 
nows of nongame fish. 

Nongame freshwater fish may be 
taken with cast nets of any mesh size 
in the South and Northeast regions, in 
Citrus and Glades counties, and in most 
of the Southwest Region. The excep- 
tion is possession or use of cast nets 
in waters adjoining Saddle Creek FMA 
confined by Morgan Combee Road, U.S. 
92 and Fish Hatchery Road is prohibited. 

The rule requires fishing gear such 
as hoop nets, wire traps, slat baskets, 
trotlines, bush hooks and setlines to 
be clearly and legibly marked with the 
fisherman’s name and address. This 
enables better enforcement and re- 
moval of abandoned gear or improperly 
positioned gear. 

The most significant rule changes 
concern Lake Okeechobee to enhance 
its recovery. 

The black bass length regulation 
on Lake Okeechobee moved from a 
13-to 18-inch slot limit to an 18-inch 
or greater minimum length limit. Also, 

a new rule establishes a 10-inch or 
greater minimum length for black crap- 
pie on the lake. 

In addition, the boundary definition 
for Lake Okeechobee now includes that 
portion of the C-41-A Canal from the 
intersection of the C-38 Canal upstream 
to the S-84 structure. 

The black bass regulation on Lake 
Trafford was changed from a bag limit 
of five fish, only one of which may be 
14 inches or greater in total length, to 
a five-fish bag limit and provisions that 
all bass must be 18 inches or greater in 
total length and only one fish may be 22 
inches or greater in total length. 

This ends the “on-year” public-com- 
ment cycle, so freshwater rules probably 
will remain relatively unchanged for the 
next two years unless conditions change 
and require prompt action by the FWC. 

These rules go into effect July 1 and 
will be included in the next printed rules 
and online at MyFWC.com/Fishing. 
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Six new WMAs added for 
recreational activities 


More than 33,000 acres were 
added to the wildlife management 
area (WMA) system at the February 
Commission meeting. The six 

new WMAs will provide additional 

recreational activities for the outdoor 

enthusiast. 
Five of the areas are in the 

FWC’s North Central Region. 

¢ Belmore WMA, in Clay County, 
consists of approximately 
8,737 acres. 

e Four Creeks WMA is 
approximately 13,147 acres in 
Nassau County. 

¢ Hatchet Creek WMA, in Alachua 
County, consists of approximately 
2,760 acres. 

¢ Log Landing WMA is in Dixie 
County and is approximately 
1,147 acres. 

¢ Thomas Creek WMA, 
approximately 1,753 acres, is in 
Duval County. 

The last area is in Polk County in the 

FWC’s Southwest Region. 

¢ Hilochee WMA - Osprey Unit 
consists of 6,336 acres. 

For more information on recreational 

opportunities available on these and 

other WMAs, visit MyFWC.com. 
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FWC Update 


Holmes County spring turkey season 
extended to 16 days in 2009 


The FWC has approved expanding the spring turkey season 
in Holmes County from three to 16 days. 

The expanded season will begin in spring 2009. 

“This has been part of the plan all along, to expand 
hunting opportunities as they are warranted,” said Larry 
Perrin, the FWC’s Wild Turkey Program coordinator. “We 
began a three-day season in 2006, but said we would 
increase hunting opportunities as the turkey population 
grows, and that’s what is happening.” 

Holmes County was closed to turkey hunting in 1998, 
when surveys showed there were no wild turkeys in the 
county. The FWC worked with the local chapter of the 
National Wild Turkey Federation, the Northwest Florida 
Water Management District, who owns lands in the county 
along the Choctawhatchee River, and numerous landowners 
and residents, to stock 121 turkeys at eight sites from 
December 1998 through February 2000. 

As the turkey population began to rebound, a three-day 
spring season was opened in 2006, continuing each year 
through this past spring. In addition, under the FWC’s action, 
there now will be two 3-day spring turkey quota hunts on the 
Choctawhatchee River Wildlife Management Area. The quota 
for each hunt is 10 hunters. 

Since the reestablishment of this limited spring turkey 
season, biologists say the Holmes County wild turkey 
population continues to flourish. They point to the most 
recent survey, which showed turkeys are now found at 16 of 
28 survey sites in the county, providing further evidence of 
an increasing and expanding population. 

“The return of wild turkeys to Holmes County would 
never have happened had landowners and residents of 
the county from every walk of life not supported the effort,” 
said Rodney Barreto, FWC chairman. “They embraced the 
restoration program, and this is something they can always 
be proud of.” 
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FWC officer receives SLECA award; Law 
Enforcement director is new president 


The State Law Enforcement Chiefs’ Association (SLECA) 
presented its 2007 Officer of the Year award to FWC Officer 
Michael “Brad” Stanley, a co-winner with an FDLE officer. 
This is the second time in two years an FWC officer has been 
awarded this top honor. 

In addition, Col. Julie Jones, director of the FWC’s 
Division of Law Enforcement, was sworn in as the organi- 
zation’s new president, succeeding Eric Miller, deputy chief 
financial officer, Department of Financial Services. 

“This just goes to show you what an exemplary group 
of people we have working for the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission,” said Commission Chairman 
Rodney Barreto. “They are among the best.” 

Stanley began his career with the FWC in 2002. During 
the past year, he made more than 2,600 contacts and 
conducted 571 vessel inspections, documenting more than 
480 violations. In one notable incident, Stanley discovered 
a pedestrian lying in a roadside ditch in Fellsmere in Indian 
River County. The man could not speak English, but Stanley 
determined the victim had been hit by a vehicle that fled the 
scene. The victim described the vehicle and driver to Stanley, 
who later spotted the vehicle and arrested the driver for leav- 
ing the scene of an accident and DUI. 

Stanley is also an accomplished public speaker and is 
well respected for his efforts not only to enforce the law but 
to educate the public about Florida’s resources. 

Jones has been director of the FWC’s Division of Law 
Enforcement for six years. She began her career as a biolo- 
gist with the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
FWC’s predecessor, in 1980. Wanting a more active role in 
natural resource conservation, she traded in her microscope 
for a firearm in 1983. 

“lam pleased to have been chosen to lead an outstand- 
ing organization like SLECA,” Jones said. “This organization 
is the foundation for the interaction of law enforcement 
agencies and is the forum to implement best management 
practices and create efficiencies in government.” 


Officer 
Michael 
“Brad” 
Stanley 
(left) and 
Col. Julie 3 
Jones 
pose with 
Stanley’s 
Officer of 
the Year 
Award. 
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Three South Florida wildlife management areas have new ATV rules effective July 1 


The FWC has passed new rules regarding the use of ATVs 
in the Everglades and on Francis Taylor, Holey Land and 
Rotenberger wildlife management areas (WMAs). 

Effective July 1, the use of ATVs will be allowed for 
hunting purposes only and only during the archery, muzzle- 
loading gun and general gun seasons. In addition, ATVs will 
be allowed for scouting purposes two weeks before archery 
season and one week before the start of muzzleloading gun 
and general gun-walk seasons. 

The unrestricted use of ATVs on these WMAs has result- 
ed in extensive resource damage and public safety concerns. 


The FWC took this action following its rulemaking process, 
which included publicizing proposed rules on its Web site in 
August and September 2007, publishing the proposed rules 
in the Florida Administrative Weekly and public meetings in 
September and December 2007 and February 2008. 

Final consideration of this rule by the FWC took place at 
the February Commission meeting. 

The FWC is a member of the Florida Off-highway Vehicle 
Advisory Council. The council is working with riding groups to 
develop safe and sustainable riding sites in Florida. For more 
information on the council, visit www.floridaohv.org. 


Florida resident awarded high honor by the National Wild Turkey Federation 


Larry Perrin of the FWC 
was honored with the 
prestigious Henry S. 
Mosby Award at the 
National Wild Turkey 
Federation's (NWTF) 
annual Convention and 
Sport Show in Atlanta, 
held Feb. 21-24. 

Perrin, a resident 
of Crawfordville, has 
spent more than 30 
years working on 
the research and 
management of the 
wild turkey for the FWC. 
His efforts have been 
instrumental in the continued restoration of the Osceola 
subspecies wild turkey in the Everglades National Park and 
the restoration of the Eastern subspecies of the wild turkey in 
Holmes County. 

“Larry has shown unequaled dedication to conservation 
and wild turkeys throughout his career,” said Dr. James Earl 
Kennamer, NWTF senior vice president for conservation 
programs. “He is a major reason why residents in Holmes 
County, visitors in the Everglades National Park and turkey 
enthusiasts in Florida are able to enjoy the sights and sounds 
of wild turkeys today.” 

In 2006, Perrin was proud to announce the reopening 
of Holmes County for turkey hunting for the first time since 
1998. The FWC closed wild turkey hunting in Holmes County 
due to a perilous drop in turkey numbers. Under Perrin’s 
guidance, and with the support from the citizens of Holmes 
County and surrounding counties, the FWC and local chapter 
members of the NWTF mapped out a restoration project to 
improve turkey habitat within the county and restocked the 


turkey population. The project released more than 120 wild 
turkeys at eight locations throughout the county, and the 
agency imposed a ban on turkey hunting until its biologists 
determined the population could sustain hunting. 

Everglades National Park was established in 1947 to 
protect the rich resources of South Florida’s subtropical 
wilderness wetlands. Birds have always been one of the 
park’s principal attractions. Unfortunately, the Osceola 
subspecies of the wild turkey was noticeably absent. The wild 
turkey population in the park dropped after the 1950s due in 
part to illegal hunting and habitat loss. An attempt was made 
to reintroduce wild turkeys to the Long Pine Key area of the 
park in 1971 and possibly in the early 1960s as well. These 
attempts failed. 

In 2000, a team of wildlife biologists, including Perrin 
and the late Dr. George Dalrymple, also from the FWC, the 
Homestead Chapter of the NWTF, the U.S. Park Service 
and private landowners, such as Lykes Brothers Ranch, 
spearheaded the effort to restore the wild turkey population 
at Everglades National Park. The team used bait and rocket 
nets to catch 29 Osceola turkeys at private ranches for 
release in the Long Pine Key section of the park. 

In 2006, the same group of cooperators released 19 
turkeys into Everglades National Park in a continued effort 
to restore the struggling population. While many think of 
wetlands when it comes to the restoration of Everglades 
National Park, the upland areas also are critical to the health 
of the Everglades ecosystem. The restoration of the Osceola 
subspecies will not only herald the return of this grand 
bird to an important part of Florida, but will also show how 
leaders, like Perrin, can bring together both public and private 
resources in accomplishing great things for the future of the 
wild turkey and the restoration of Everglades National Park. 

The Mosby Award is named for Dr. Henry Mosby, whose 
research with wild turkeys in the early 1900s set the standard 
for their management. 
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FWC Update 


FWC approves new Gulf red snapper and reef fish gear regulations 


During the February Commission 
meeting, the FWC approved changes 
to management rules for red snapper 
harvested in Gulf of Mexico state wa- 
ters. The FWC also approved new rules 
that will require all commercial and 
recreational anglers fishing for any Gulf 
reef fish species to use circle hooks, de- 
hooking devices and venting tools. 

These new rules are similar to 
recently implemented red snapper 
regulations in Gulf federal waters that 
are intended to end overfishing of red 
snapper in the Gulf and reduce release 
mortality of Gulf reef fish. 

The new rules reduce the daily 
recreational bag limit for red snapper 
from four fish to two fish per person 
and establish a zero daily bag limit for 
captains and crew of for-hire vessels 
in all Gulf waters off Florida’s coast. 

No change will be made to the 
April 15-Oct. 31 Gulf recreational 
red snapper harvest season in state 
waters. However, new federal rules 
establish a June 1 through Sept. 30 
recreational harvest season in 
Gulf federal waters adjacent to 
Florida waters. 


Other new FWC rules reduce the 
minimum size for commercially harvested 
red snapper in the Gulf and for imported 
red snapper 15-13 inches total length, 
and reduce the daily commercial bag and 
trip limit for red snapper harvested in Gulf 
state waters off Florida from four fish to 
two fish daily per person. 

The new rules also require fishers 
on all vessels in the Gulf reef fish fishery 
to possess and use certain gear, including 
non-stainless steel circle hooks that must 
be aboard a vessel and used to harvest 
any Gulf reef fish when natural baits 
are used. A circle hook is a fishing hook 
designed and manufactured so that the 
point is turned perpendicularly back to 
the shank to form a generally circular or 
oval shape. 

At least one dehooking device is 
required and must be used to remove 
hooks embedded in Gulf reef fish with 
minimum damage. The dehooking device 
must be constructed to allow the hook to 
be secured and the barb shielded without 
re-engaging during the removal process. It 
must be blunt and all edges rounded, and 
it must be of a size appropriate to secure 
the range of hook sizes and styles used in 


Biologists ask public to report horseshoe crab sightings 


Biologists at the FWC’s Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI) need help from the 
public in identifying horseshoe 
crabs spawning on beaches 
throughout the state. 
Observant beachgoers 
can report the time, date 
and location of horseshoe 
crab sightings through one of 
several convenient options. 
Go to research.MyFWC. 
com/horseshoe_crab and 
fill out an online survey, or 
e-mail findings to horseshoe@ 
MyFWC.com, or call the FWC at 
1-866-252-9326. 
Biologists also want to 
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The best time to find horseshoe crabs spawning is around a 
high tide, right before or just after a full or new moon. 
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the Gulf reef fish fishery. 

At least one venting tool is 
also required and must be used to 
deflate the swimbladders of Gulf 
reef fish to help release the fish with 
minimum damage. This tool must be a 
sharpened, hollow instrument, such as 
a hypodermic syringe with the plunger 
removed or a 16-gauge needle fixed 
to a hollow wooden dowel. A tool such 
as a knife or an ice-pick may not be 
used. The venting tool must be inserted 
into the fish at a 45-degree angle 
approximately 1-2 inches from the 
base of the pectoral fin and be inserted 
just deep enough to release the gases 
so that the fish may be released with 
minimum damage. 

“Today’s action will help to 
improve Gulf red snapper populations 
while maintaining the sport fishing 
season that benefits several North 
Florida fishing communities,” said FWC 
Chairman Rodney Barreto. 

FWC’s new red snapper rules took 
effect April 1. The rules requiring circle 
hooks, dehooking devices and venting 
tools for all reef fish species take effect 
on June 1. 


know the number of horseshoe 
crabs seen by observers and 
whether the horseshoe crabs 
are spawning. 

Horseshoe crabs 
benefit humans in several 
ways. For instance, research 
on the compound eyes of 
horseshoe crabs led to 
better understanding of the 
human visual system, and 
horseshoe crab blood is useful 
in the biomedical industry. In 
addition, manufacturers use 
the material of a horseshoe 
crab’s shell (chitin) to make 
contact lenses, skin creams 
and hair sprays. 


FWC assistant executive director 


IC 


“! love fish and wildlife issues 
and working them out. It was 
my dream to become a wildlife 
biologist since | was a child, 
and I’ve lived that dream. 
We’re doing exciting things all 
the time, and I’ve never been 
bored a day in my career.” 


Vic Heller 


Not much was going on in the 
way of prospective employment 
for biologists in Oklahoma. Most 
job openings were with the federal 
government, and returning 
Vietnam War veterans were 
preferred applicants. 

That was the state of the job 
market when Vic Heller completed 
his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in wildlife ecology at Okla- 
homa State University in 1977. 

“Then a friend called me from 
Florida and suggested I apply for 
an opening with the old Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission,” 
Heller said. “So I did, and a short 
time later, my wife, Linda, and I 
loaded everything we owned into 
a U-Haul trailer and moved on 


Heller retires 


By Henry Cabbage 


down to South Florida.” 

Three decades later, Heller 
is preparing for retirement as 
assistant executive director of 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission. 

Heller, 57, has a tall, lean 
frame, and his blue/gray eyes 
reflect the challenges the state 
conservation agency has weath- 
ered over the years. His graying 
hair bears witness that the chal- 
lenges were great, and he always 
has born them in his heart. 

For instance, in 1979, a series 
of natural and man-made factors 
came into play and resulted in 
high water in the Everglades. As 
the situation grew worse, Heller 
spearheaded a new approach to 
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Clockwise from right: Vic 
Heller on a fishing excursion 
with his grandfather, Jim 
Miller, and his sister, Janet; 
Vic and Linda Heller in 
1985; Vic with a mahi mahi; 
Vic holds his son, James; a 
young Vic Heller. 


Facing page, top to bottom: Heller 
dreamt of becoming a wildlife biologist 
since childhood. He gets close to Ashley, 
a tame deer on former-Commissioner 
John Roods’ property; Heller with 

Dot (left) and Missy (right); Heller is 
interviewed by a local TV station. 
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keeping track of the health of the 
deer population and establishing 
quotas for the number deer hunt- 
ers could take. 

Shortly after Heller and his 
wife — who had been his high 
school sweetheart back in Still- 
water — moved to Tallahassee in 
1982, the Everglades’ condition 
had decayed to the point of crisis. 

He returned to South Florida 
to assess the situation and found 
everything was flooded; deer 
had been standing in water so 
long their hooves were becoming 
infected, and there was little 
forage, so the deer were starving. 
A habitat that once supported 
thousands of deer could barely 
support 1,000 in the severely 
flooded conditions. 

“We decided on an emergency 
deer hunt to allow hunters to 
thin out the herd so the survivors 
would have a better chance to stay 
alive on the little food that was 
available,” Heller said. 

The strategy worked. 

A couple of years later marked 
the agency’s shift from focusing 
primarily on game animals and 
fish to a more-comprehensive 
management approach that 
included nongame species as 
well. That’s when Heller took on 
a new assignment as head of the 
Nongame Wildlife Section. 

“That was a perfect job for 
me at the time,” Heller said. “I’ve 
been an avid bird watcher since 
I was 12 years old. Then again, I 
took up duck hunting at age 13.” 

The section put together 
a “dream team” of scientists 
and others who pioneered the 
habitat mapping project that laid 
the foundation for much of the 
agency’s work since then. It was 
the first section of the agency to 
build a computer system. 

By the early 1990s, Heller 
had worked his way up the career 
ladder to assume the post of 
assistant director of the agency’s 
Division of Wildlife — the division 
that drafted hunting regulations 
at the time. 


“The regulations were too 
complex,” Heller said, “so we drew 
up a plan to develop standardized 
and simpler regulations.” 

Heller moved into the agen- 
cy’s assistant executive director's 
office in 1995, supervising five 
divisions and wading, head-first, 
into even greater challenges 
when the newly formed Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission replaced the former 
agency in 1999. The new agency 
took over jurisdiction of marine 
resources, and its ranks doubled 
overnight. 

“T love fish and wildlife issues 
and working them out,” Heller 
said. “It was my dream to become 
a wildlife biologist since I was a 
child, and I’ve lived that dream. 
We're doing exciting things all 
the time, and I’ve never been 
bored a day in my career.” 

Heller, who incidentally can’t 
remember ever owning a pair of 
dress shoes other than cowboy 
boots, said it’s been fun to “learn 
Florida” and work with the 
agency's staff to care for fish 
and wildlife. 

“People in the agency are 
rare — talented, dedicated and 
invested in the mission of protect- 
ing our wildlife resources,” he 
said. “That makes us brothers 
and sisters in a common cause.” 

His plans for the future are 
to dart back and forth between 
Oklahoma, where most of his 
and Linda’s families still live, 
and Florida, where he has lived 
amid natural treasures that have 
broadened his lifestyle. Also, the 
Hellers want to spend some time 
close to their son, James, who 
operates a sport-fishing boat. 

“Florida is such a unique 
and beautiful state, but my heart 
breaks over what has happened 
to parts of it,” Heller said, “but 
when I leave this office I'll know 
our staff has done its best to 
conserve the fish and wildlife of 
this great state.” FW 
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Andrews Wildlife Management Area 
is home to champions large and small 


A home to champions large 

and small, Andrews Wildlife 
Management Area (WMA) near 
Fanning Springs in North Central 
Florida, is a 3,501-acre shady 
oasis of mature upland hardwood 
forest bordering the Suwannee 
River. Andrews showcases the last 
large tract of upland hardwood 
forest, estimated to have once 
encompassed 20,000-25,000 acres 
along the lower Suwannee River. 


By Liz Sparks 


Standing proudly in these lofty 
hardwoods are two champion 
trees —a Florida maple and a 
bluff oak, representing the 
largest of their kind in the 
state. A third champion tree, 
a 90-foot persimmon specimen, 
recently died. 

Perhaps the tiniest champion 
at Andrews is a recent find — 
a mouse in the family known as 
oldfield mice. According to Jayde 
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Roof, an area biologist who 
made the discovery, the 
burrowing Peromyscus polionotos 
is widely distributed in the 
Southeast but is the first one 
recorded at Andrews. 

Andrews is an excellent 
location for wildlife viewing and 
is best suited for visits in fall, 
winter and spring when migrating 
birds pass through the Suwannee 
River basin. Visitors should stop 
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Andrews’ six miles of shady, winding roads pass 
food plots, bat houses and an ADA-accessible 
wildlife viewing blind. 


Above: Andrews’ winding roads are enjoyed by off-road cyclists. Top, right: Hiking trails 
are clearly marked. Bottom: A new boardwalk provides an elevated view of dense 
swamplands. Facing page: Andrews is accessible to boaters from the Suwannee River. 


at the entrance kiosk to pick up 
a bird list and recreation guide 
with a map of the area roads 
and hiking trails. The area is 
closed during hunting days, and 
a calendar of hunting dates is 
posted at the entrance kiosk and 
online at MyF WC.com/recreation/ 
andrews/whentovisit.asp. A daily 
use permit is required to enter the 
area and can be obtained at the 
entrance kiosk. 

Ten miles of well-marked 
hiking loop trails lead to the 
two champion tree specimens 
through a mosaic of natural com- 
munities. Shaded trails meander 
beneath the hardwood canopy 
and past sinkholes, majestic 
trees and vistas of the Suwannee 
River. Hike the orange-blazed 
Bluff Oak Trail as it skirts the 
state’s largest bluff oak tree, 
which tops out at an eye-popping 
105 feet. The Suwannee River 
Trail heads north from the picnic 
area at the end of River Road 
and winds through a knobby 
cypress/tupelo swamp. A new 
boardwalk is midway along the 


trail and provides an elevated 
view into a dense and eerie 
swamp world where old cypress 
stumps bear witness to the old 
logging days. 

Andrews’ six miles of shady 
winding roads pass food plots, 
bat houses and an ADA-acces- 
sible wildlife viewing blind. 
Nature lovers can expect to see 
turkeys, deer and feral hogs. The 
gently curving, sandy roads also 
create an easy, pleasant riding 
opportunity for off-road cyclists. 

Andrews WMA is accessible 
to paddlers and boaters enjoying 
the scenic Suwannee River. 
There are two picnic shelters 
at the river’s edge and access 
to hiking trails bordering the 
river. Bank fishing is popular 
in the spring and summer. 
Three miles of shoreline provide 
anglers ample opportunity to 
catch a variety of fish from 
the Suwannee’s clear, tannic 
waters. In spring and summer, 
lucky visitors may see or hear 
large Gulf sturgeon leaping and 
splashing in the river. 
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High-quality hunting is 
maintained by a quota permit 
system that makes this WMA 
one of the top five areas in the 
state to hunt. Andrews offers 
supervised youth hunts and 
family hunts during four fall and 
winter weekends. Family hunts 
began last year at Andrews. One 
adult and up to two children, 
ages 8-15, can hunt together. 
Small game is abundant, and 
this is one of the best locations 
for squirrel hunting in the state. 

Take your own tour in 
search of champions along 
the pleasant trails of 
Andrews WMA. FW 
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Good shots help others 


FWC photography contest raises money for the 
Florida State Employees’ Charitable Campaign 


Three years ago, the Florida State Employee’s Charitable Campaign 
planning committee for the NWC Northeast Region came up with the 
idea to create an employee photo contest with an entry fee that would 
contribute to the worthwhile campaign. The planning committee 
developed categories, rounded up judges and the fun began. 

The contest has grown each year, and in 2007, FWC employees 
and family members entered 280 photos in multiple categories. 
Renowned bass photographer Glen Lau and his wife MaryAnne judged 
Florida’s Native Wildlife. John Moran, State of Florida contract nature 
photographer in 2006, judged Florida’s Native Habitat/Scenery and Ken 
Haddad, FWC executive director, judged the Think FWC category 


Florida’ Native Wildlife 
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First (tie) Pileated Woodpecker in Flight 
Anni Bladh Mitchell, Division of Habitat and Species Conservation 
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First (tie) 


Young Denizen 
David Moynahan, 
Office of Recreational Services 


Afternoon Delight 
Jamie Feddersen, 
Division of Hunting and Game Management 


Mating Grasshoppers 
Stephanie Rousso, 
Division of Habitat and Species Conservation 


Honorable Mention 


Basking Away 
Robbie Jones, | 
Division of Habitat and Species Conservation 
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Florida’s Native Habitat/Scenery 


Pelican Sunset 
David Moynahan, Office of Recreational Services 


ini Second 
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Lake Ponte Vedra Sunrise 
David Moynahan, Office of Recreational Services 
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Sparkling Sunrise Foggy Sunrise Sunrise at Washington Oaks 
Janessa Cobb, Fish and Jim McCallister, State Gardens Beach 


Wildlife Research Institute Division of Law Enforcement Russell Kindl, 


Think FWC 


Division of Law Enforcement 
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Don’t Tread on Me 
Damon Saunders, Division of Law Enforcement 


& Joe Davis, Division of Habitat and Species Conservation 
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Wildlife Watch 


Top to bottom: A bedding bluegill; black skimmer and chick; 
loggerhead sea turtle hatchling entering the ocean. 
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+ American lotus in bloom on wetlands. 

+ Peak of coyote denning season. 

* Brown pelican and white ibis young are visible in 
nests. 

Flathead catfish congregate below Jim Woodruff 
Dam, Apalachicola River. 

- Alligator snapping turtles nest this month. 

* Painted buntings nest through the summer in 
Northeast Florida. 

Most bats give birth now through mid-June. 
Now through June, adult alligators engage in 
courtship ritual with loud and resonating bellows 
and water slapping. 

White-crowned pigeons begin nesting on mangrove 
islands in Florida Bay. 

Redbreast sunfish and spotted sunfish spawn in 
rivers. 

* Green sea turtles begin nesting more abundantly 
now through September. 

Tropic birds arrive in the Dry Tortugas. 

White swamp lilies dot wet prairies and sloughs in 
the Everglades. 

+ Pompano are running in the North Florida surf. 
* Bluegill are bedding during the full moon. 

* Breeding begins for many resident and summer 
songbirds. 


e 


June 


* Nesting season for least terns, oystercatchers and 
black skimmers on islands, undisturbed beaches 
and rooftops. 

* Red and Seminole bats give birth. 

* Leatherback, loggerhead and green sea turtles 
continue to crawl ashore to lay eggs. 

* Snook begin moving out to inlets and passes. 

* Female alligators are building nests. 

- Migrating tarpon are found throughout the Keys. 

* Peak month for wildfires, which rejuvenate many 
Florida plant communities. 

* Laughing gulls hatch young on beaches and 
mangrove islands in Florida Bay. 

* Indigo snakes lay their eggs, sometimes in gopher 
tortoise burrows. 

* Black sea urchins spawn thoughout the summer 
during each full moon along the Keys. 

* Black skimmers hatch their young on beaches. 

* Height of the gopher tortoise nesting season. 

+ Juvenile green sea turtles forage on the ocean’s 

hard bottom, close to the southeast coast. 

Most wildlife — including alligators, southern flying 

squirrels, black-necked stilts and red-cockaded 

woodpeckers are nesting. 


June 

June 1: Mattie Kelly Choctawhatchee 
Estuary Festival. Fred Gannon Rocky 
Bayou State Park; Niceville; 
850-650-5928. 

June 3: Project WILD/Aquatic WILD 
Workshop. For all educators. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 
June 6-10: Billy Bowlegs Pirate Festival 
& Torchlight Parade. Fort Walton Beach; 
850-244-8191. 

June 7: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Panama 
City Beach; 850-488-6058; MyF WC.com. 
June 7: Fishing Derby. Hanna Park; 
Jacksonville; 904-573-4918. 

June 7: Centennial Imports Fiesta Boat 
Parade. Pensacola Bay; 850-433-6512; 
www.fiestaoffiveflags.org. 

June 7: National Trails Day. 

American Hiking Society; 
www.americanhiking.org. 

June 8: World Ocean Day at SMEE. 

St. Lucie County Marine Center; Fort 
Pierce; 772-465-3271; www.sms.si.edu. 
June 11-12: FWC Commission 

Meeting. International Game and Fish 
Association Fishing Hall of Fame; Dania 
Beach; MyFWC.com. 

June 12-15: Pompano Beach Saltwater 
Slam. Pompano Beach; 954-725-4010; 
www.bluewatermovements.com. 

June 13: Big Bend Saltwater Classic 
Fishing Tournament. Carrabelle; 
850-926-2628. 

June 13-15: Father's Day Dolphin Derby. 
Marathon; 305-481-8379. 

June 14: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Fort 
Clinch State Park; Fernandina Beach; 
850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 

June 14: State Firefighters Redfish 
Tournament. St. Pete Beach; 
www.flatsmasters.com. 

June 14: Water Lily Celebration. McKee 
Botanical Garden; Vero Beach; 
772-794-0601; www.mckeegarden.org. 
June 19-22: Nassau Sport Fishing 
Kingfish Tournament of Champions. 
Amelia Island; 904-277-3327; 
www.fishnsfa.com. 

June 20: Chinsegut Night Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


June 21: Introductory Archery Workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 
June 21: The Redfish Tour. Pensacola; 
478-836-3886; www.redfishtour.com. 
June 21: Kayak and Outdoor Festival. 
Anna Maria Island; 941-750-6900; 
floridasgulfislands.com/events. 

June 23-25: Key West Gator Club Dolphin 
Derby. Key West; 305-296-7511. 

June 28: The Redfish Tour. Titusville; 
478-836-3886; www.redfishtour.com. 
June 28: Kids’ Fishing Clinic. Cape 
Canaveral; 850-488-6058; MyFWC.com. 
June 28: Pirate Redfish Tournament. 
Punta Gorda; 941-637-5953; 
www.flatsmasters.com. 

June 29-July 2: IGFA Inshore World 
Championship. Islamorada; 954-924-4243; 
www.igfa.org. 

June 30-July 1: Conch Republic Ladies’ 
Dolphin Tournament. Key West; 
305-296-7511. 


July 

July 4: Independence Day Celebrations. 
Mexico Beach; 888-723-2546. Sopchoppy; 
850-962-4611; Port St. Joe; 850-227-1223. 
July 7-11: International Coral Reef 
Symposium. Fort Lauderdale; 
www.nova.edu/ncri/1licrs. 

July 9: Big Pine Wildflower and Tree Walk. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 
July 11: Spider Prowl by Mark Stowe. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyF WC.com/chinsegut. 


July 12-13: Dolphin Flashover Tournament. 


Dolphin Marina; Little Torch Key; 
305-942-7223; www.dolphinflashover.com. 
July 16-19: Drambuie Key West Marlin 
Tournament. Key West; 305-292-2710; 
www.keywestmarlin.com. 

July 19: The Redfish Tour. Sarasota; 
478-836-3886; www.redfishtour.com. 

July 19: Snooty the Manatee’s Birthday 
Bash. Bradenton; 941-746-4131; 
floridasgulfislands.com/events. 

July 22-23: Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing Reel@ 
The Reef. Key Largo; 954-476-9068. 


~ Calendar 


July 22-26: AT&T Greater Jacksonville 
Kingfish Tournament. Sisters Creek 
Park; Jacksonville; 904-251-3011; www. 
kingfishtournament.com. 

July 26: Map and Compass Class. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
352-754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 
July 30-31: Islamorada Fishing Club 
RedGhost Stalk. Islamorada; 
305-664-3864. 

July 31: Flying WILD Workshop. 

For all educators. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; 352-754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


Fishing and 
hunting seasons 


Now-June 30: Bay Scallop Closed 
Season. 

Now-Aug. 5: Spiny Lobster (crawfish) 
Closed. Exception: Sport Season. 
May-Aug.: Snook Closed Season 

in Gulf and Monroe counties, and 
Everglades National Park. 

May 6-June 10: Special-opportunity 
fall hunt applications. 

May 16-Oct. 14: Stone Crab Closed 
Season. 

June 1-Aug. 31: Oyster Closed Season 
in Dixie, Wakulla and Levy counties. 
June 2-12: General gun and archery/ 
muzzleloading gun quota hunt 
applications. 

June 3-10: Statewide alligator hunt 
applications. 

June 4 until all permits are sold: 
Recreational use permits on sale. 
June 25-July 9: Airboat, track 
vehicle, youth, quail, family and 
mobility-impaired person quota hunt 
applications. 

July 1-Sept. 9: Dove Club special- 
opportunity hunt permits on sale. 
July 1-Sept. 30: Oyster Closed Season 
in all counties other than Dixie, 
Wakulla and Levy. 

July 1-Oct. 31: Blue Land Crab 
Closed Season. 


For information on hunting and 
fishing seasons, visit MyFWC.com. 
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Fishin’ Follies 


Fishin’ for crabs 


By Andy Sabol ~ Illustration by John Papesca 


“I’m telling you, they are there by 
the hundreds if not thousands!” Bill 
always got excited when he started 
talking about fishing, but this was 
the first time I ever heard him so 
excited about crabs. 

“All we have to do is drive across 
the Howard Franklin Bridge to the 
Pinellas Park side and wade out into 
the flats near the bridge. It’s a hard- 
sand bottom, and at about medium 
tide, the water is about knee deep 
and clear as gin. The crabs are just 
sitting in little dips in the sand. We 
can just walk up on them and scoop 
them up,” he continued. 

It sounded good to me. Heck, if 
all I had to do was walk along tow- 
ing a wash-tub behind me and scoop 
those little lovelies into the tub with 
a long-handled crab net. . . hey! 
That’s for me. 

Bill was right. The water was 
twinkly clear, and as we got about 
knee deep, we saw our first crabs 
sitting in slight depressions in the 
sand. We soon learned that because 
the water was so clear, they could 
see us just as well as we could see 
them. As long as we moved very 
slowly, we were able to get close 
enough to scoop them up. 

Bill was working about 25 or so 
feet farther out from shore than I 
was. We had each caught about a dozen 
or so crabs and had worked down the shoreline a 
couple of hundred feet when Bill hollered, “There’s a 
shark coming towards you!” 

I looked towards Bill and saw the shark. And 
not just his dorsal fin... I saw about 6 feet of back 
and tail as well. I froze in place! 

That was probably a good thing to do, because 


the shark cruised right on by, about 10 feet from me. 


It was swimming in a kind of zig-zag pattern, so we 
guessed he was crab hunting as well. We came to 
this conclusion sitting in the front seat of my station 
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wagon a very few minutes later. 

Bill and I decided we had enough crabs this trip 
and eased our way back to the little beach where 
we had started our hunt, looking ahead and behind 
very nervously. 

A lot of people have told me the shark would 
have never bothered us, but you know, none of those 
people were in knee-deep water, a 100 feet from 
shore with a hunting shark just a few feet away. 

We caught a lot of crabs from that spot over the 
years and never again saw another shark. But I 
know I never stopped looking for them! FW 
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~~ Florida ... naturallyy ~~ 


Photo: Tim Donovan 


FWC law enforcement officers patrol more than 34 
million acres of land, 8,000 miles of coastline and up to 
200 miles offshore to protect Florida’s wildlife and fish — 
and they use all-terrain vehicles and other specialized 
equipment to do it. 

Work hard, have fun. If you want to help protect 
Florida’s natural resources and people — become an FWC 


law enforcement officer. 
Call (866) FWC-HIRE (392-4473). 
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Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
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Division of Law Enforcement 
Patrol, Protect, Preserve 


MyFWC.com 


Program activities and employment practices of the Commission shall be non-discriminatory. No person may be excluded from participation, admission, access, or denied the benefit of any 
program or employment on grounds of race, age, color, sex, religion, national origin, political opinions, marital status or disability. 


It matters to us 
which plate 


© D.R. Schrichte 


Help preserve the future of Florida’s sea 
turtles by purchasing a sea turtle license 
plate. Proceeds directly benefit sea turtle 
research and conservation. Or, choose one 
of our official wildlife plates below. Either way 
you'll be providing much needed support for 
conservation. It matters to us. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife (iis) 
Conservation Commission | 
MyFWC.com 


Purchase at tax collectors’ offices or buyaplate.com 


